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Summer 
(In a Meadow) 
By Frank Dempster Sherman 
NDER tranquil, azure skies, 
Smooth and green the meadow lies 
With its crimson jars of clover, 
Honey-full and brimming over 
For the bees and butterflies. 
Now and then a trembling note é 


Stirs the silence,—some remote 
Minstrel, for the joy of living, 
From the tree-top his thanksgiving 

Lifts in lyrics from his throat. 


Shadow brief and sunlight long 
Where the leaves and grasses throng: 
Here is joy for you to capture, 

Here is rest, and here is rapture, 
Summer’s peace and dream and song! 


New York City. 


What to Do First 


It is easy to keep busy without touching the 
thing we ought todo. There is no special credit in 
mere activity ; there zs credit and sure gain in giving 
first place to the hardest tasks that demand our atten- 
tion. For when we do that, the easier duties are 
pretty sure to receive attention too; but when the 
easier are put first, the others are likely to be a long 
while postponed. And character-fiber as well as 
muscle-fiber comes more surely from hard, concen- 
trated application than from merely ‘‘ going through 
the motions,"’ 

PA 


How to be Enthusiastic 

Enthusiasm without conviction is a temporary 
affair. Yet for almost every sort of weakness and 
languid endeavor in Christian work the common pre- 
scription is ‘‘ more zeal,"’ ‘‘ more enthusiasm."" More 
than one guilty conscience has sought peace in a 
forced activity that soon became distasteful and was 
in its turn dropped, leaving the last state of that man 








worse than the first. Enthusiasm is an effect, not a 
cause ; and to stir up enthusiasm without a true cause 
is to set the pyramid on its apex. Tireless zeal is 
nothing less than the effect of rigid conviction. You 
do not have to urge the ordinary man to make all the 
money that he can ; he is always zealous about that 
because—right or wrong—he is convinced that money 
is a good thing to have. The majority of parents do 
not have to be constrained to take an interest in their 
children ; love makes them zealous. When convic- 
tion is present, zeal will not be lacking. And enthu- 
siasm is one of the most certain measures of conviction. 
The basis of Christian zeal is the overmastering con- 
viction that Christ is a necessity for every human 
soul. If we would possess enthusiasms worth culti- 
vating, we must be possessed by right convictions. 
To have right convictions is binding upon all. 


Kr 
Making a Good Speech 


Every effective speech or public address ever de- 
livered was partly dependent upon the audience for 
its effectiveness. More than that, some one person 
in the audience was a help to the speaker beyond all 
the rest of the audience. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, every public speaker is encouraged, stimu- 


A Strong Sense 


HERE are some men who seem to be greatly 
gifted in the way of seeing resemblances, but 
with hardly any talent in the direction of sharp 

distinctions. They are types of the modern mind in 
its insatiable hunt for correspondences between things 
which were once too rigorously and often arbitrarily 
divorced. But the whee] has come around in such 
full circle that a great many find themselves with 
hardly enough distinctions left to make the resem- 
blances give them any comfort. It was a great relief 
to feel that almost everything might be made sacred, 
but the relief vanishes when we find that we have 
managed the discovery so poorly that everything 
has begun to look secular. The old dualism was bet- 
ter than that. The spiritual and the natural are 
bound together closer than we thought, but when the 
first flush of that discovery is over, it is little satisfac- 
tion to find that both are now reduced in our minds 
to one dead level, which takes away all ground or 
impulse for action or movement or conquest. This 
is the situation into which a great many have come. 

With Christ we have found the fundamental one- 

ness which makes of all men one humanity. That 
deep-lying and not wholly broken bond which still in 
some way connects the sinner with the saint is more 
evident to the world’s thought than it used to be, but 
having found that out, we are not always nerved as 
Christ was because of it to go on and lead the sinner 
out of his evil. Where we rest in the thought of a 
common humanity, and think we have almost reached 
the end, and that everything is coming out right, 
Christ found his impulse to go on and try to save. It 
was indeed burdensome to the soul to feel that it wa: 
straining upward toward a God too sovereign per- 
haps, and too remote ; but it is intolerable to come 
into such a state of mind as that in which it seems 
as if God were altogether such a one as ourselves. 

We are now arrived at a time when the full human- 

ity of Jesus has found spokesmen enough, and yet 
something seems wanting. His likeness to other men 
—a truth which had to be recovered at great cost— 
has come to occupy the field to such an extent that 
sometimes we have no eyes at all for those differences 
which were the most refreshing thing in his influence 
to the dry and thirsty souls who weré longing for some- 





lated, led on to do his best, by the attitude of some 
one in his audience with whom he soon finds himself 
in sympathetic touch. If more of us felt a personal 
responsibility for being the special ‘‘ encourager'’ of 
the man on the platform whenever we listen to ser- 
mon or speech, there would be more good sermons 
and speeches. The speaker is not the oniy man who 
is responsible for making a good speech. Unless 
some one works with him, his case is well-nigh hope- 


less. 
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The Sure Solvent 


Problems that must be settled before nightfall, 
will be. Others can wait. The hardest puzzles are 
those that do not need to be solved just now ; and it 
is a mistake to let them trouble us. We cannot see 
through all our doubts or problems to-day, and we 
ought not to expect to. How much wiser to recog- 
nize the truth well expressed by one who, in writing 
to another of various troublesome uncertainties, 
concluded with the sensible comment that ‘‘ most of 
our problems solve themselves in one’s daily experi- 
ence after a while.’’ Life that is lived close to the 
Father must see the right working out of every uncer- 
tainty in its own time, for that is God's will for us. 
In the face of this assurance, what have we to fear ? 


of Distinctions 


thing better than themselves. What a miserable and 
wretched soul craves is some nature superior, but 
with just enough resemblances to itself to furnish it 
encouragement to strive for fellowship with it. Where 
there are no differences, there will be no chance for 
sympathy. Pantheism, and especially the practical 
pantheism to which we so easily incline, seems 
bland and gentle with its room for everything ; but 
its working out in human life is ghastly in the 
way it finally removes all incentive to sympathy. 
The most heart-sickening experience which the 
Prodigal Son could have had after his return would 
have been to discover that his father had in his ab- 
sence grown morally indifferent, or had come to think 
the son's transgressions not so bad after all, and that 
nothing much mattered anyway. There would have 
been no feast that night if that had happened, we 
may be sure, and sympathy between the father and 
the son would have been impossible. All would have 
been one hopeless moral slump and despair. 

It would not be surprising if many who in un- 
doubted devotion to the truth have laid hold of this 
doctrine of resemblances, have now carried it so far 
that they are astonished at the palsied condition in 
which it has landed them, when they had every rea- 
son to hope for wider and more effective incentive 
and influence. They cannot unsay any conviction 
they have gained, nor go back deliberately into a 
state of mind which they have outgrown, but they do 
need to cultivate now their sense of distinctions. 
Even love demands oppositions and diversities if it is 
to have edge or power. When by ceaseless analysis 
all things seem at bottom to be the same, the 
power of decision, the sense of reality, and the in- 
centive to action, are gone. When those are gone 
life is in abeyance. 

A strong sense of distinctions comes in as our only 
hope in temptation. We may say of some sin to 
which we are tempted, ‘Such and such are its ele- 
ments. There is just so much to it, and no more. 
Many of its ingredients are the same that I find in 
righteousness itself. The consensus of human opinion 
about this matter has been too coarse, and has exagge- 
rated, and | will not slavishly hold myself to others’ 
authority.’" Ask a sin to show you its whole natural 
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history in a moment, and it cannot. Least of all can 
it do so in a moment when the mind is already a 
little touched with madness. Notin a sifigle moment 
can there be brought forward all ‘the cotintless rea- 
sons why in all ages the souls of men have always 
found a particular kind of action to be a pain-pro- 
ducing thing. It may look tame enough now as we 
analyze it,—so does gunpowder as we separate its 
harmless and useful and familiar elements,—but the 
thing to which we are tempted has been always bad, 
always doubtful, and we had better let it go at that. 
We must learn to look at things ‘‘on the whole.'’ It 
is true that in the individual life are manifested the 
traits of the generations, and are reenacted their ex- 
periences, but we must remember that those elements 
are not all operative at a single moment, and when 
they are not it is best for the individual not to try to 
draw all his wisdom out of himself, but boldly exer- 
cise his sense of otherness, which will show him 
himself more plainly in the general and unbroken 
experience of other men. 

In our worship and personal religion we make no 
headway without these two powers flourishing together 
in the soul, the sense of resemblance and the feeling 
of awe-inspiring differences. If reasoning will not 
protect for us those great cleavages which keep the 
moral life real and strong, then we must resort to 
something beside reasoning. There are many peo- 
ple to-day who ought to stop reasoning altogether for 
a little while and do something else. Fine soul-life 
cannot be kept up without the keeping in force of 
many distinctions. The Scotch‘ peasant who usually 
went about in his shirtsleeves, but was observed to 
put on his coat when he led the family prayers, had 
the root of the matter in him, Yes, his prayer might 
have been acceptable without the coat, but it could 
not have been acceptable without that fine some- 
thing of which the coat was to him in his poverty the 
best expression he could find. Analyze long enough, 
and nothing will be necessary, neither Sunday, for it 
is like other days ; nor kneeling, for one can pray as 
well sitting up; nor church-going, for it is true one 
can worship at home; and so on through the long, 
dreary, but ever-enticing round of arguments which 
rob life of its excellence and freshness and glory. To 
all over-analysis we should bring this answer: this 
and that may not be necessary, but it zs necessary to 
dive, and I must judge things by whether they help 
me to do it. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, we come nearest to God 
and nearest to Christ only when we set them highest. 
We love Christ most when with all his likeness to us 
we are most conscious of his difference from us. 
‘* Prayer,’’ said Knox, ‘‘is a reverent and familiar 
talking with God."’ Reverence and familiarity,— 
these two things kept in their places make the choice 
life, and each. one of us must learn for himself to 
keep them in force. We enter into prayer not for so- 
liloquy, but from a compelling hunger for that nour- 
ishing otherness, without which our being becomes 
dim and unreal. One always feels more actual after 
prayer. He feels nearer the source of all power, and 
freer and stronger to realize that he is not that source. 
What a relief and emancipation it is to get so that we 
can once more say ‘*God'’ with all our former feeling , 
of reverence and difference, as well as our new feel- 
ing of likeness and kinship ! 
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Faith Deepened by Fog 


It sometimes happens that an earnest seeker after 
truth is troubled or discouraged by the very thing that 
ought to bring most comfort. For instance, a sinner 
is so sorely troubled over some sin, that he is sure that 
he will be lost, instead of welcoming his God-sent 
sorrow over that sin and trusting the Saviour who 
came not to call the righteous, but sinners, to repent- 
ance. Another instance of discoufagement where 
encouragement is possible is offered in the following 
letter from an Ohio reader : 
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We are told that “faith is assurance of things hoped for."’ 
Who gives that assurance? Can man give it to himself, or is 
that assurance the gift—the whisper, we may say—of God? If 
man gives it, or aie it for himself, how does he accomplish 
it? If God gives it, is not faith (that faith that gives life and 
buoyancy and hope and confidence and success in man's 
struggles) God's whisper to him that what he hopes and de- 
sires it is God's pleasure to give him? And, on the other 
hand, is not the hopelessness of so manv lives due to the fact 
that that whisper of assurance is withheld? Is not the highest 
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possibility of some Christians to live up to Isaiah 50 : 10 [‘‘ He 
that walketh in darkness, and hath no light, let him trust in 
the name of* Jehovah, and rely upon his God . in spite of all 
they may desire and will and do? Tf not, kindly tell one who 
has prayed and worked for thirty years how to reach, for God's 
glory, # levet above the fog. 

One who has learned to trust in the name of Jeho- 
vah, and rely upon his God, while he walks in dark- 
ness and has no light, would seem to have reached, 
for God’s glory, a commanding and glorious height 
to which God alone can call. Faith is wo? sight. 
The other half of the verse in Hebrews 11 with which 
the Ohio reader begins his letter is that faith is ‘‘a 
conviction of things not seen.’’ Of course faith is a 
gift of God,—the beginnings of faith, that is; its 
growth and increase must be won through the reso- 
lute exercising of the mustard-seed amount granted 
to us at the start. No soul was ever helpless because 
God withheld from that one the possibility of faith. 
God never withholds that. ‘How! wish I had your 
beautiful faith,’’ once said an earnest soul to Dr. 
Trumbull. ‘You have no more right to my faith 
than you have to my pocket book,’’ was the quick 
reply, with a twinkle in the eye of the speaker ; ‘‘ use 
your own faith."’ 

The writer of Hebrews does say that faith is 
‘‘assurance of things hoped for,’’ or, as the margin 
reads, ‘‘the giving substance to things hoped for."’ 
But he does not say nor mean everything hoped for. 
We must conform our hopes to God's promises. If we 
hope for that which God has promised, God is ready 
to speak louder than by a whisper in assuring us of 
the substance of our hope. But God never even 
whispered to any man that what he hopes and desires 
it is God's pleasure to give him, unless that man 
hopes and desires only that which is God's pleasure, 
and unless he is willing to let God decide while he, 
the man, walks in darkness and has no light. That 
is the best and only kind of faith ; and that is evi- 
dently the kind of faith the Ohio reader has, even 
though he mistakenly thinks there is some better 
kind. The splendid list of faith-filled heroes set 
down in the eleventh chapter of Hebrews were men 
whose faith worked in darkness and fog, when there 
was nothing to rely on but God. Faith and fog go 
hand in hand; let us rejoice when the fog comes 


to test us. 
x 
Does God Alter His Plans, for Prayer ? 


The disastrous results of the death-bed prayer of 
a godly king of Judah, as recently studied in the In- 
ternational course of Sunday-school lessons, have set 
earnest souls to thinking on the subject of prayer. 
Questions are being asked that have been asked count- 
less times before; and that are likely to be asked for a 
long time to come. It is well that they should be 
asked ; for the more thoroughly prayer is studied, the 
more profound its significance grows, and the greater 
appear its privileges and its obligations. A reader in 
Ohio writes : 


In our Sunday-school lesson, while studying Hezekiah's 
prayer, the question was asked, ‘‘ Can we, by earnest prayer, 
have God change his plans concerning our individual lives?"’ 
It is evident that Hezekiah would have died had it not been 
for his prayer. Has God a plan for each individual life, and 
can we, by prayer, have him change that plan? If our prayers 
do not in some way affect God's plan concerning the life of 
the individual, then in what way is it worth while to pray ? 

Another reader, from Pennsylvania, raises the same 
question, and adds another : 

Had Hezekiah's time come to die (was it God's plan that he 
should die at this time), or did Hezekiah only think he was 
yoing to die? If his time had not come, why did God send 
Bim a message by Isaiah that he should die, and not live? If 
Hezekiah had died at this time, his son Manasseh would not 
have been born, and he would not have had a son to succeed 
him on the throne. Would that have affected the covenant of 
God made with David ? (1 Chron. 17 : 14.) 

The word of Isaiah, the bearer of God's message, 
was that the time was at hand. for Hezekiah to die. 
Evidently Isaiah and Hezekiah both understood the 
message to. have that meaning and no other. That 
Hezekiah accepted the announcement of God's will 
in a wrong spirit, and took upon himself to ask for a 
change of plan without showing any confidence or 
trust in God's possibly greater wisdom in this matter, 
seems -to be proved: by the record of Hezekiah's 
prayer and of the fifteen years that followed it. The 
time to trust God is when he asks us to do, or to let 
him do, the impossible. It was ‘‘impossible’’ ‘to 
keep his’ covenant with David (that David's line 
should remain on the throne) and let Hezekiah die at 
this time. So Hezekiah and we reason. But God 
was the better judge of that. 

Does God ever change his plans in answer to prayer ? 
ask both these correspondents. Perhaps it will help 
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one who asks that question to look at it in this way : 
God intends that we should pray, and God cenditions 
some of his richest blessings upon our prayers. In 
that sense God's plans for us are bettered in answer 
to prayer, and blessings that we might have had and 
that he longs for us to have are lost to us because of 
unuttered prayer. Further than this, the Bible record 
and our own experience teach that God's plans for us 
may be marred by wrong prayer. God's plan that 
Moses alone should be his spokesman before Pharaoh 
for the release of the children of Israel was changed 
because of Moses’ stubborn insistence that God was 
mistaken in putting such a task upon him. Moses 
kept at that wrong prayer so persistently and uncon- 
ditionally that God finally granted it, and Aaron was 
commissioned to be Moses’ helper and spokesman. 
How much Aaron's words contributed to the success 
of the Exodus was well illustrated by what occurred 
when he was in sole charge of the people for a short 
time under the shadow of Sinai. Unless one realizes 
that God stands ready to answer both right prayer 
and wrong prayer, ‘‘changing his plans,"’ as we call 
it in human language, in response to our prayers, we 
shall have missed the realization of the blessed privi- 
lege and the heavy responsibility of prayer. 
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Ask Marion Lawrance! 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer questions on Sunday-school matters—wof biblical 
questions—that are of general interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally.. Address ‘“‘ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,”’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





WARREN, VT.— Please explain the star system of rewards 
for Sunday-school attendance. I have heard something about 
having a silver star for so many Sundays’ attendance, then for 
so many more a gold star pin. Also please tell me where I 
can get the stars.—A. H. 

These stars are to be had of the best Sunday-school supply 
houses generally. There is no set rule as to how the gold and 
silver stars are tobe used. Different schools make their own 
conditions. You may learn something of interest to you 
in the same line by addressing the Christian Finance Asso- 
ciation, 74 Cortland Street, New York City, N. Y., and 
asking for their leaflet entitled ‘‘ The Little Cross System.’’ 


What 2ind of music do you favor for the Sunday-school ? 

That which is best adapted to the ability and needs _ of 
the school, and which will produce the best results. The 
real value of music for Sunday-school pu s is not 
always determined by looking at the score, but by actually 
using it in the school, I like » high-grade music, 
with character, which will stand the test musically, but un- 
less it is singable, and within the ability and comprehen- 
sion of the school, it is not so valuable as something of less 
recognized character, but which produces the desired re- 
sults, and is sung with zest by the school. Use great care 
both as to words and music. Get the best music you can, 
but while selecting a book keep one eye on the school. 


How can church-members be best enlisted in the work of 
the Sunday-school ?—W. L. M. 

The first man to interest is the pastor. Assuming that 
he is interested, however, there should be a strong league 
formed between him and the superintendent to secure this 
end. An occasional sermon will help. A fixed policy on 
the part of the school to secure the membership of all the 
church will also help. Then organize the Home Depart- 
ment, and make a systematic campaign upon the members 
of the church who are not in the Sunday-school. Then, in 
addition to that, I would have a class started especially for 
the adult members of the church who are not in the Sun- 
day-school. Give them a good room and a good teacher 
if you can secure them, Keep things moving. Have 
some feature of the program every Sunday especially for 
the adults. Make them feel that they have a part. 


PITTSBURG, PA.—I have a class of ten boys from twelve to 
fourteen years of. age, all of them bright, and coming from 
well-to-do homes. The spirit of the class is that of mischief, 
and I understand they have always had this reputation, 
although I have had the boys only six or eight weeks. Can 
you tell me how to gain their attention and hold it. I try to 
prepare the lessons carefully, knowing that I have no right to 
expect attention unless I do all in my power to make the lesson 
interesting. But they do not want to be interested. In ask- 
ing questions, 1 am sure to get a number of silly answers from 
one or two members of the class. They resort to all kinds of 
contrivances to annoy, not only in their own class, but sur- 
rounding ones as well. Just how to have the order that we 
should have without scolding most of the time, which I do not 
like to do, I am at a loss to know.—M. R. B. 

This class cannot be won in the class itself. There 
must be personal effort outside of the Sunday-school room. 
You mast get into their hearts in some way. I should in- 
vite them to my home one at a time, beginning with the 
leader of the class. If you can form a league with him, 
your battle is won. I see no other way except to make a 
systematic, persevering, well-directed siege, and thus win 
their hearts one by one. In teaching the class, you 
should find great help by using The Sunday School Times 
pictures. 
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Parents’ Problems 
Patterson Du Bois 


Preratory Notse.—Mr. Du Bois suggests that childhood is not the 
only stage of life which a parent should view seriously. Quite as 
many, if not more, vital mistakes are made in dealing with youth in 
early and middle adolescence—say from twelve to seventeen—as in 
dealing with younger children. This column is open to the entire 
range of inquiry. A parent of fifty and a grandparent of sixty-five 
may even need advising as to their attitude toward their adult progeny. 





The newspapers recently told of a man being arrested for 
deliberately burning his child's fingers with matches. The 
culprit confessed the deed, but excused himself on the ground 
that he did it as a mode of discipline—to teach the child the 
danger of playing with matches, or to punish him for having 
done so. How are we to regard such a proceeding ? 

Discussing this case with a mother of several little chil- 
dren she recalled a case personally known to her of a 
mother having deliberately laid her very young child’s hand 
on a hot stove in order to teach the child to keep away 
from it. The mother who resorted to this brutal expedi- 
ent, my informant says, made a specialty of telling other 
people how to bring up their children, for, she continued 
somewhat sarcastically, ‘‘She was a college girl, and col- 
lege girls think they know everything.’’ 

Whatever we may think of this last fling we can easily 
understand that a mother would not care for the gratuitous 
instruction, in the art of child-training, from that particular 
coliege-girl-mother. She, and the father who used matches 
instead of the stove-plate, were both pushing the practise 
of punishment, or prevention ‘‘in kind,’’ to an extreme. 
(See discussion of this doctrine in ‘‘ Parents’ Problems ”’ of 
June 24.) The basal idea was rational, but the practise was 
brutal and criminal. What might they have done? They 
might have shown by certain actions how afraid they them- 
selves were of a burn, They might in an extreme case have 
demonstrated that the nearer the approach to fire the greater 
the danger. The period of special peril from burning in early 
childhood is one that must be lived through by unremitting 
vigilance. There is no specific cure—no insurance—ex- 
cept care, and perhaps a demonstration such as I have sug- 
gested. ‘*A burnt child dreads the fire,’’ but a child that 
is deliberately burnt by his parent will thenceforth retain 
the memory of the parent’s brutality, even if it carries no 
other serious injury to its members, Every brutal act 
brutalizes somebody—child or parent, one or both. 





PENNSYLVANIA.—I know of a bright little girl of about 
three years who acquired the very unpleasant habit of saying 
‘Shut up,"’ and she used that form of expression on all manner 
of occasions, and to any one whom she happened to meet: 
Her mother tried many plans for correction, without any good 
result. ‘The little girl went to visit an aunt, and both lay down 
together fora nap. All became quiet, when the child sud- 
denly said, ‘‘Shut up.'" No attention was paidto her. After 
a few minutes of stillness, in a more emphatic tone, she said, 
‘‘Shut up."’ Then the aunt quietly answered, ‘' Yes, dear, I 
won't say one word.’’ Again all was still, and after a few 
minutes the wee girl said, ‘‘I couldn't help saying that, auntie, 
—I just had to."’ ‘* Very well, dear,'’ was the answer, ‘‘if it 
is any relief, say it again, say it as many times as you like, say 
it ten times if you want to.’’ Then, slowly and distinctly, the 
child said the words over the ten times. She has never been 
heard to say them since. How do you explain the case ?— 
E. S. S. 


The psychology of this case I take to be about thus: 
The aunt rightly saw that the offense must be treated from 
the physical rather than from the moral point of view. 
That phrase had not taken possession of the child because 
of its dictionary meaning, but for a certain nervous or mus- 
cular pleasure gained in saying it. We do not know how 
subtle a part mere sensation in the moving organs plays 
in some of the whimsicalities of early childhood, and the 
danger is of treating them as though they had « profound 
moral significance behind them. The child’s sensuous 
pleasure in saying ‘‘Shut up’’ was not unlike tnat which 
many adults find in chewing ‘‘gum.’’ Personally, I think 
the second less excusable than the first. 

Now again: A little boy of my acquaintance said to his 
mother, ‘‘ Mama, don’t you know that when you tell a 
little boy not to do a thing that that always makes him 
want to do it?’’ Now put together the pleasure in the 
physical action of saying ‘‘Shut up’’ and the human fact 
of desire to do a forbidden thing, —a natural desire for inde- 
pendence,—and we have the solution arrived at by the 
wise aunt. It was not unlike a slyly induced self punishment 
‘*in kind.’’ The child was not exactly ordered, but per- 
mitted to say the phrase until it wore itself out, and that 
was the end of it. The sense of independence was grati- 
fied, and the jaws were tired of the gum. How many a 
parent would have slapped and spanked this innocent whim 
out of the child,—yet not really out of it! Oh, for many 
more such aunts,—and mothers like them ! 





VIRGINIA.—I am the mother of six children ranging from five 
months to eight years... . If | had not tried one of your sug- 
gestions with the best results I should not take the liberty to 
write to you. Do you think all children should be treated 
alike, any more than all plants?...1I have all my own work 
to do, and I have the reputation of having a finely-trained family. 
I do whip some of the children occasionally, but not while I 
am ina temper. I think some children require it. For wilful 
disobedience I see no other lasting remedy, and they mind me, 
not through fear of a whipping, but because the whipping im- 
pressed on their minds more keerily the seriousness of the 
wrong. . . . You know the Scotch and the-Puritan were noted 


for their fine characters, and they never spared the rod. Now- 
a-days, it seems parents are too lenient, and the result is ap- 
parent in our elopements, our laxity of morals, etc. [do not 
believe in whipping as an only remedy, but I do think occa- 
sionally it is the only means left open. [This earnest letter 
touches other questions which, omitted here, will be treated 
in a subsequent issue.]—C. W. H. 

This conscientiously devoted mother believes in whip- 
ping because she sees no other ‘‘lasting remedy.’’ One 
would suppose that if it were a /asting remedy it would not 
need to be repeated, and that she might now lay her lash 
permanently aside. But so far as we can infer it would 
seem that it is not the remedy, but the whipping that is 
lasting. It goeson, Is it not fair, then, to doubt its effi- 
cacy asa mode of training? She says the children obey 
her because the whipping has impressed them keenly with 
the seriousness of the wrong. How does she know that? 
In a large majority of cases whipped children are more im- 
pressed with the seriousness of the whipping than of the 
wrong—unless it is the wrong of the whipping. She be- 
lieves in this form of punishment especially for wilful diso- 
bedience. Does she take into account that it is not always 
easy to tell offhand whether disobedience is ‘* wilful ’’ ? 
Not all the Scotch and Puritans to which she refers turned 
out well. Some did, in spite of an unjust and irrational 
rod. Solomon, the great apostle of the rod, made a botch 
of his boy’s training—judging from results, Many par- 
ents are too lenient, but it would be interesting to know 
what proportion of children drop into loose morals, and 
ultimately ‘‘elope,’’ as a result of irrational modes of dis- 
cipline, especially whipping. In the June 24 issue there is 
an answer to a question from Pennsylvania which throws 
light on this matter of rational punishment, But it is better 
not to think too much about punishment, This mother has 
the reputation of having finely-trained children, One rea- 
son of this is that she is a hard worker—not an idle woman ; 
another reason is that she regards their temperaments—not 
treating all alike ; a third is, that she enters into their en- 
joyments with them; a fourth, that she is courteous to 
them ; a fifth, that she does not whip so often as one might 
think, 

bd 


The Home Department 
Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Would you we keeping the Sun- 
shine Band at work during the summer ?—W. J. R. 

I would not ask them to meet each week for work. 
I would suggest that the Calling Committee be asked to 
find out just how many could be depended on for each 
week of the vacation, and assign to such those of the sick 
who are in the habit of receiving calls from the members of 
the band. 





WORCESTER, MASS.--All my workers have done splendid 
work during the year. I wish to give them a real good time 
before we separate for vacations. as experience shown the 
wisdom of having the Visitors, Messengers, and Sunshine 
Band all together for such a time ?—E. R. 

Experience has taught us that to have the best time it 
is wisest to have the Visitors meet by themselves, and the 
boys and girls may meet together by themselves. Give a 
tea for your Visitors, and a real picnic for your Messengers 
and Sunshine Band, and you will please all. 


TILTON, N. H.—What can we do for our members when 
the vacation period comes? Many of them have to remain 
at home, and the majority of the Visitors are away.—F. L. S. 

We can urge our Visitors to have ‘‘ proxies,’’ and to 
use the inail frequently. If each Visitor would secure the 
services of several friends who would agree to call with 
some degree of regularity upon the shut-ins, take them for 
carriage rides or electric rides, give them little treats, it 
would make a bit of home vacation that is much appreci- 
ated. The Visitors can send them the picture postals of 
the places they are visiting, write them descriptive letters, 
and send them little surprise boxes by express, containing 
sea mosses, shells, etc., if at the seaside, or flowers, fruits, 
even vegetables, if one is in the country. The main thing 
is to make the members feel that in our time of recreation 
we remember them. 





WORCESTER, MASS.—1. How may we solve the Visitors’ 
roblem as regards numbers and interest? 2. How can we 

st secure the sympathetic interest and co-operation of the 
main school? 3. How may we deepen the workers’ interest 
and sense of responsibility? 4. How may we deepen the mem- 
bers’ interest in the church? 5. How may we realize our ideal 
membership, namely, every member of every family in our 
parish a member of the Bible-study department of our church ? 


— “ 


1. A commendable method is to secure the co-operation 
of every ’Sunday-school teacher. They are natutally inter- 
ested in their pupils and their homes. Let them be the 
Visitors to the members in the homes of their pupils. Call 
for a report from them at your teachers’-meeting. They 
will have some interesting things to report. Those Visitors 
who are not teachers should always attend these meetings. 
Remember that they rank equally with the teachers in the 
main school, 

2. By having all the members of the school work first in 
their own families, and then in their friends’; to increase 
the membership ; by having the membership reported to 


the school every Sunday ; by enlisting the boys in the Mes- 
senger service and the girls in the Sunshine Band. 

3. By having quarterly meetings for reports and con- 
ference ; by holding a ten-minutes’ alten gp at the 
close of the Sunday-school session of the week preceeding 
the Visitors’ quarterly calls, at which service all the Sun- 
day-school teachers and Visitors shall be present; by 
having the pastor and superintendent of the school fre- 
quently speak words of commendation and appreciation to 
the Visitors; by annual appointment by the official board 
of the school, and a recognition service before the school. 

4. By making church attendance possible for the mem- 
bers as often as may be; by sending them the church cal- 
endar each week ; by having many of the tactful church 
members call frequently upon them ; by your conversation 
with them ; by asking them to do something definite for the 
church ; by aiding your pastor to win their love for him 
and the church. 

5. Through the hearty co-operation of the entire school 
(see answer to part 2); by a membership contest; by 
prayerful, patient, persistent, loving work by consecrated 
workers who shall continue unti all are reached. 


% 


Primary and Junior Work 
Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 


BLOOMINGTON, IND.—Why do not our pastors and super- 
intendents visit the primary departments ?—H. C, W. 

A large number of them do, and every week. Where 
they do not, it may be from lack of interest, in which case 
we should keep them informed and make them interested ; 
or perhaps, when they did come, they were made to feel 
that they had interrupted the work. Many teachers are 
timid about teaching before adults, and change the pro- 
gram every time the pastor appears, Naturally the pastors 
might not then come the second time, It may be that they 
are busy elsewhere, and if so, the only thing we can do is 
to improve every opportunity that we can secure to make 
the pupils fami!iar with their names, and plan for an occa- 
sional visit, 


TOLEDO, O1110.—Will you please tell me the usual scope 
of the primary union? Do juhior and beginner workers be- 
come active and office-holding members ?—S. C. 

To aid in the preparation or the presentation of the 
lesson for the following Sunday, the teaching of the supple- 
mental lessons, conferences on such topics as will aid the 
workers to cope with their difficulties, and the study of 
some training course which will fit them to be good and 
independent teachers, is the scope of the primary union at 
present. Before the schools were as well graded as they 
are fast becoming, the union taught but one lesson and 
helped but one grade, though of course all who were 
present were benefited ; but with the advance made in the 
last three years there now exist three departments, —the 
beginners, primary, and junior,—covering the same range 
of years which many years ago were designated as ‘* pri- 
mary.’’ This has brought a demand upon the unions to 
help more grades, and that this might be done intelligently 
the unions are rapidly organizing themselves so that each 
grade is represented in its vice-présidents, instead of the 
old way of numbering the vice-presidents. Naturally, too, 
it is coming to pass that many unions are now doing grade 
work at each meeting, many of them having three lessons 
and three sets of supplemental lessons taught each week 
in addition to the training course lesson. Many unions are 
not able to do this, but yet find that it stimulates interest 
to have the grade representation in the officers. 





FAIRFIELD, ILL.—How may we increase the missionary in- 
terests of our junior department ?—J. F. M. 

First, by having the contributions for each Sunday worked 
into a systematic plan for benevolent objects, and then be- 
ing sure that each pupil understands the plan. The enve- 
lope system will assist. in this. Second, by having a plan 
for the explanation of the work for which these contribu- 
tions are made. This may be made in connection with 
the offering each Sunday, or at other times may be in- 
cluded with the supplemental work. 

I know of nothing which will keep the matter constantly 
before them in an interesting way that is equal to the mis- 
sionary cabinet. Obtain a closet or cabinet with glass 
doors, so that the objects will be visible. Then interest 
the pupils in getting the collection, not getting it all at 
once, but bit by bit, and as each article is added to the 
cabinet let it be done with some ceremony, appointing one 
to have the honor of placing the article in its proper place, 
another to tell for what it is used in its own country, an- 
other to bring out some fact connected with the missionary 
effort of that special country. 

The cabinet is thus the property of the department, not 
of the teacher, and the education of the pupil in the cus- 
toms of the country will go hand-in-hand with the special 
information which you desire them to have. It will not be 
long before any pupil will be able to go to the cabinet and 
bring out any object, tell its history, and use it as illustra- 
tive work for the assigned missionary lessons which you 
will soon be able to have as a regular part of your program. 

Write to the Woman’s Board of your special denomina- 
tion for helps as to where to obtain articles for the cabinet. 
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Prove It! 


How to Meet Doubts in the Sunday-School——By Amos R. Wells 





AM the proud possessor of a Sunday-school hobby. 
Really, my stable is full of such hobbies ; but one 
of them towers high above the others, like the 

wooden horse of the Greeks in a modern toy-shop. 

I have bestowed upon this hobby-horse the descrip- 
tive name, Proveit. Proveit is a determined and saga- 
cious steed. He is an old war-horse, and bears the 
wounds of many a battle. Blow but a single note 
upon the bugle, and my good steed, Proveit, pricks 
up his ears. 

His food is facts, ground fine in the mill of logic. 
He can do his mile a minute any day, yet he does 
not disdain the plow and the harrow. He is worth a 
score of those witless nags named Evasion, Sayso, 
and Takeitforgranted. 

I am not shut up to a single herse ; no Sunday- 
school teacher is ; but if I were, that horse should be 
Proveit, and I should count on his pulling my peda- 
gogical carryall triumphantly over any road and up 
to any goal. 

In fine, to drop allegory, which so easily becomes 
tangled and tiresome, I proclaim myself a bigoted 
enthusiast regarding the use of Christian Evidences in 
the Sunday-school. If you will let me tell you a bit 
of my own experience, it will explain my zeal, and 
serve me, perhaps, as a text. 

When I was a boy, I had the most devoted of Sun- 
day-school teachers, They were holy women, for the 
most part, consecrated, painstaking, prayerful. They 
did more for me than the conceited boy realized, and 
more than the still conceited man can ever hope to 
deserve. 

But one thing they did not do for me : they did not 
discover my doubts ; and since they did not discover 
them, naturally they did not dispel them. 

I was only a boy, but I doubted the inspiration of 
Scripture, the authenticity of miracles, the divinity of 
Christ, the Trinity, the atonement. Doubt-breeding 
tracts came my way, and preaching of the same sort, 
fascinating and forcible, and I was more than half 
convinced, ; 

All this time I was going regularly to Sunday- 
school, answering orthodox questions in the orthodox 
way, and my. teachers knew no more about my real 
mental condition than about the Shah of Persia's. 
One blessed woman among them wrote me a letter 
once a year urging me to join the church, and one 
noble man asked me once if I called myself a Chris- 
tian. I replied that 1 did, and he was satisfied. I 
did, but I wasn't. 


A Struggle Against Infidelity 

Then, as I became a young man and a teacher of 
others, I entered upon that period of inner struggle 
which more young men pass through than is often 
realized, the struggle between faith and infidelity. 
My friends, my desires, and all the influences that 
descended from Baptist grandparents and Presby- 
terian parents urged me to orthodoxy. My own 
unassisted and uninstructed reasonings pushed me 
irresistibly into the blackness of doubt. ‘‘ Believe it, 
because it is in the Bible,*’ I was told; but I was 
also told that the Bible required me to believe that 
Joshua caused the earth to stand still, and 1 was 
teaching astronomy. I wanted the Bible proved, 
before men proved statements by the Bible ; and no 
one, in Sunday school or outside it, went that far. 

It was at this time, when I was greatly troubled 
over the matter, that I dug up out of a dusty corner 
in the college library a book I shall always hold in 
reverence,— Mark Hopkins’s ‘‘ Evidences of Chris- 
tianity.'" Well do I recall the thrill with which | 
read that volume. It opened a new world to me, the 
world of reason, as against mere authority. 

I had been taught to reason in a circle : ‘‘ This state- 
ment is the inspired truth of God because it is in the 
Bible. It is in the Bible because it is the inspired 
truth of God.’ Mark Hopkins’s ‘‘ Evidences of 
Christianity '’ lifted me out of that circle. It showed 
me that Christianity stands confidently among the 
provable facts. It disclosed the reasonableness of 
the supernatural, demonstrated the authenticity of 
the Scripture record, and established a foundation for 





Editor's Note.—This is the first of a series of three articles 
*y Mr. Wells on the practical need of teaching Christian Evi- 
@ences in the Sunday-school. The coming articles will show 
how it can be done. 


~and-—every- parent will testify. 


faith on which, with joy and surety, I have built my 
stronghold of creed. 1 have since found other books 
of the kind, which I prefer, and the ideal remains to 
be written ; but I and thousands of others look for- 
ward to meeting Mark Hopkins in the land of open 
vision, and thanking him for the manly service he 
has rendered. 

Now that service, I contend, should have been 
done for me in the Sunday-school and the church, 
My faith or infidelity should not have been left to the 
discovery of a book on Christian Evidences. Nor 
should the same tisk be run in the case of any child. 

I insist that the Bible is not even half taught until 
we teach the reasons for believing it, and at every 
point arm our scholars against the skepticism of the 
age. Unless they are able to give a reason for the 
faith that is in them, nowadays they are not likely to 
keep any faith in them very long, still less to inspire 
faith in others. 

The study of Christian Evidences should be inter- 
woven with all lessons in all grades, and in the older 
classes exclusive attention should be given to it in 
occasional courses of study. It will put backbone 
into Bible history, vivify all your exegesis, vitalize all 
your theology, bind your lessons together with a 
sturdy thread, and give your scholars the zeal of cru- 
saders, each assuming that royal title, Defender of 
the Faith. 

I know that there are objections to the teaching of 
Christian Evidences in the Sunday-school. 


Shall the Bible. be Taken for Granted ? 

In the first place, it is said that the discussion of 
Christian Evidences suggests more doubts than it-set- 
tles,..The assertion is: ‘‘ Take it. for granted that 
the Bible is in all-points true, and it will not occur to 
your scholars to doubt it."’ 

I wish that were so, but it is not, as every teacher 
‘Where. did. all the 
frogs come from?’’ the children are sure to pipe, in 
‘studying the Exodus. ‘Could I walk on the water, 
if 1 tried, as well as Peter? Why not?) Where did 
Cain get his wife? If Jesus was God, why did he 
pray to God? Where did the ravens get the food 
they brought to Elijah? Why was Achan's whole 
family killed with him?'’ What teacher is there 
to whom such questions are not as familiar as the 
alphabet ? 

The impression made on many a worried teacher is 
that these puzzlers are brought out merely to perplex 
and annoy. That may have come to be the case, 
but I believe that at the start they were honest in- 
quiries, not to be repeated if honestly and satisfac- 
torily answered. But when the teacher does not 
meet them fairly, when he hesitates and shuffles, 
when he procrastinates and evades, the young folks 
come not unnaturally to the conclusion that their 
questions cannot be answered, that the teacher is 
afraid to meet them, and they grow up with the un- 
easy impression that religion is based on unsoundness 
and unreason. 

Very likely the scholar will go on, at least for a 
time, meekly answering the teacher's. leading ques- 
tions as the teacher plainly desires them to be an- 
swered, nourishing discontent and rebellion in his 
breast. Sometimes an incautious query on the part 
of the usually prudent instructor will disclose the 
lurking infidelity. Then there will be a flash of de- 
fiant, bold denial that will startle teacher and class. 

Well do I remember such an instance. It was a 
young man, a church-member of long standing, a 
college graduate, and then a teacher, and he had been 
under my Sunday-school guidance for months without 
my suspecting his doubts. One day, in private con- 
versation, I touched somewhat probingly his inner 
convictions, and to my amazement he confessed 
almost absolute infidelity. Brought up in the atmos- 
phere of easy acceptance of Christianity which | have 
described, joining the church without any careful 
scrutiny of the foundations of his faith, the intellectual 
clashings of college life had knocked to pieces that 
flimsy structure of belief, and he found himself with- 
out Christ, and well-nigh without God. 

It should not have been possible for that young 
man to remain in my class for those months without 
my discovering his real attitude toward the gospel. 
Such an incident should not be possible in any class. 
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Probably I am not far wrong in saying that nine- 
tenths of our classes would yield just such Gases if the 
teachers shoulé search out, frankly and:sympathetic- 
ally, their pupils’ true opinions, 

These young folks are thinking, nowadays, far 
more deeply than we give them credit for. 

I was impressed, one Sunday, by some conversation 
I heard on the way home from a certain church. The 
sermon had been a plain, simple talk on some matter 
of ethics, easy of instant understanding in every part, 
and very likely simplified by the good man who 
preached, in the hope that something of what he 
said might be appropriated by the lambs of the flock. 
Two of those lambs were walking before me,—two 
young boys,—and what do you think they were talk- 
ing about? The theory of evolution ! 


The Logic of Christianity 

That was in Boston, you say. Yes, it was; but 
everywhere, I believe, we older folks are greatly 
underrating the capacity of young heads for serious 
thought. Infidelity floats in the air as pervasive as 
gnats in August. Young folks are keen to catch up 
hints, and shrewd at expanding them. This is in 
truth what it is so often called, ‘‘an age of doubt,”’ 
and the Sunday-school should be the church's main 
barrier against that doubt. 

So far is it from being true that a full and frank 
discussion of Christian Evidences will suggest doubts 
and promote skepticism that I believe the very oppo- 
site to be the case. 1 believe that a great deal of the 
prevailing skepticism, a skepticism much more far- 
reaching than is often appreciated because it so fre- 
quently lurks in the church itself,—I believe that 
much of this pervading doubt and unrest is due to 
the universal neglect of Christian Evidences in teach- 
ing and preaching. 

Especially {| believe that the measurable desertion 
of the Sunday-school and church by the young men 
and the men full grown is due to the same cause. 
Any neglect to place Christianity on the manly basis 
of proof, -unrhetorical, clear-headed, logical proof, ‘is 
certain to alienate the men. There are no statistics 
—would that they were !—dealing with the masculiné 
as distinct from the feminine element in our Sunday- 
schools and churches, but any one’s observation will 
prove to him that young men and older men are 
chiefly found in those churches where a definite sys- 
tem of doctrine is taught with the most aggressive and 
sturdy consistency. There are few things that men 
like better than a Q. E. D. 

But I can hear some one raising this objection : 
‘* The Bible is an inspired book,’’ he says, ‘‘and I 
want to teach it as an inspired book. It is not like 
other books. It is selfevidencing. ~ It needs no as- 
sistance from human reason, no bolstering of human 
logic. I need only present its great truths, and leave 
them to dotheir certain work. To apply human 
logic is to discredit the authority of Scripture and: vir- 
tually to deny its inspiration."’ 

In answer to this objection, —an objection which is 
merely felt quite as often as it is urged openly,-——I 
wish first to say that I do not like the words ‘‘ human 
logic.’’ Logic, whenever it zs logic, and not mere 
pompous assertion, is divine. Reason is of God, and 
not of the dust or the devil. Unreason is to be 
feared, always ; but reason, never. It is by reason 
and logic that we conclude the Bible to be inspired, 
and the doctrine of inspiration has nothing to fear 
from reason and logic. Indeed, it has everything to 
fear from their opposites. 

It is a commonplace of religious history that the 
churches have been weakest under a régimé of bald 
authority, and strongest where reason and logic, evi- 
dence and proof, are most thoroughly used in their 
behalf. Protestants, of all men, should remember 
that fact. To say, ‘‘You must believe this because 
it is in the Bible’’ is to insure a plentiful and in- 
creasing crop of skepticism. 

First prove the Bible, and then draw your proof- 
texts from it. How it dishonors the inspired Volume 
to assert that an exhibition of the evidence of its in- 
spiration will detract from its authority! Nowhere 
is that authority stronger than among those who can 
give a reason for the faith that is.in them. If you 
want to bring up in the Sunday-school a set of young 
people who will revere the Bible as the veritable Word 
of God to sinful, suffering men, who will esteem as 
sacred its every sentence, draw their lives from its 
pages, and defend it from all hostility, you will ac- 
complish this not by emotional appeals, skin deep 
illustrations, flimsy symbols, and domineering ipse 
dixits, but by the quiet laying of reason’s foundation 
stones, upon which the lofty structures will rise, 
course bound to course with the firm cement of logic. 

Boston. 
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On The Seashore 
By Charles McIlvaine 


HEN one stands on the shore at Atlantic City or 
anywhere on the eastern shore of the United 

States and looks east, toward where the sun 

rises, no land is in sight ; nothing can be seen but water 
and waves, sea-birds and sailing or steam driven 
vessels. From this grand body of water things are 
constantly being thrown upon the shore by the waves, 
and there are a great many most interesting animals 
which live in the sands of the beach and nowhere else. 

The pebbles of all colors are pieces from rocks under 
the sea or from those which have fallen into it from the 
shore. These pieces have been rolled about on the 
sea bottom, have been dashed against each other and 
against the shore, until their corners are ground off 
and they are round and smooth. Many of the pieces 
are ground into sand. The ocean's mill is a big one. 

The shell-fish and sea snails live in the ocean in 
countless numbers. Sometimes they are thrown on 
the beach alive ; oftener the shells of those which have 
died are carried ashore by the waves. Frequently 
these are broken and the pieces are ground smooth. 
That part of them which looks like pearl, and is pearl, 
being hardest, is the last to be ground. This is why 
nearly all beach shells have the pearl luster. Many 
of them are bored full of little holes. These are 
made, largely, by a snail which has a long tongue, 
like a ribbon, set with fine teeth, sometimes as many 
as 600 of them. This toothed tongue cuts the shell, 
and the animal that lives inside of it is eaten. 

The sea has its own vegetable growths as well as 
the land. They are often called seaweeds. Most of 
them are mosses. One of the most beautiful collec- 
tions I have ever seen was of the pressed and dried sea 


mosses found on the. seacoast of California. No 
feathers or laces could be more delicate. These 
growths are the Algae (meaning seaweeds). They 


are found in both salt and fresh water. They live by 
taking (absorbing) their food through their surfaces. 
Irish moss is a sea delicacy which is made into candy. 
Fine glue is made from the gelatine found in several 
ot the seaweeds. Iodine is made from others. 

The animal life of the seashore is the most interest- 
ing to a great number. Quite a common shell is 
that of the Pear conch. 
It isasnail. All the 
conches are snails, 
When alive they bur- 
row in thesand. Most 
of the conch shells 
found are six or seven 
inches long. I have 
one nearly two feet in 
length. The egg cases 
of the Pear conch are 
plentiful. They are the queer look- 
strings of odd shaped parchment 
like plates found lying on the sand. 
If one is carefully sliced open, the 
very small young conches may be 
found inside. At the small end of the string a pebble 
or piece of shell is usually fixed. This is the anchor 
the snail used to fasten its eggs to the sea bottom or 
some other firm place. 

The whelk belongs north of Boston, yet its shells 
are frequently found farther down the coast, but worn 
by being washed so far from home. 
It, too, is a snail. Codfish are fond 
of it. So are the people of England. 
They eat about one hundred thousand 
dollars worth of whelks each year. 

Off from the seashore where the tide 
pools lay, several shells less than an 
inch long are found. Some of these 
are relations of the true whelk and 
are called dog-whelks. They live 
on living and dead animal matter, 
boring the shells of other animals to 
get their food. Nearly every cast- 
away shell of the dog-whelk has a 
tenant. The hermit crab keeps house in it and pays 
no rent. 

The little round-mouthed snail—the periwinkle— 
clings to the posts, seaweeds, marsh grasses, just 
where salt water will wash and give it drink, without 
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taking away its breath by too long a dycking. _Peri- 
winkles are good to eat when picked out. When I 
was an army officer, during the great Civil War, and 
was stationed on our coast, I had many a good 
meal of them. Most of the soldiers turned up their 
noses at the idea of eating ‘‘snails,’’ as they called 
them, which was all the better for me. Over two 
thousand bushels a week are sold in the English 
markets during the height of the periwinkle season, 
from March to August. The periwinkle is a vegetable 
eater. 

i skip the common clam and oyster, though they 
are interesting to know about. The soft-shelled sand 








Soft-shelled clam 


clam—the maninose—has a shell so thin that it breaks 
unless handled very carefully. It looks a good deal 
like the common fresh water mussel. Low down on 
the sand-bars at the mouths of creeks and inlets, where 
the water seldom leaves the sand long enough for it 
to dry, lives the maninose—a foot under ground. It 
has a long extension from the back part of its body 
which it raises up to the surface through a tube in the 
sand. This tube is made by the slime off the clam’s 
extension sticking the grains of sand together. In 
this long extension are two tubes—siphons they are 
called. Theclam runs up its extension, draws the water, 
which contains all the food it gets, down one tube and 
forces it out the other. It has a perpetual restaurant 
passing through its stomach all the time. As you get 
near it, or when you strike on the sand, it draws’in 
its tube quickly. This forces the water:out of ‘it, 
which makes the squirt into the air, often seen. I 
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often shoulder a spade.and go down on the fine beach 
in front of where I live, and dig for maninose, 
when I see that the tidé is low enough. The mani- 
nose is delicious. If you get a maninose, without 
breaking its shell, place it in a pan of salt water and 
you will see it fun out its long extension, 

The oyster, clam, mussel, and maninose are called 
bivalves—éz meaning two, because they have a shell 
on each side, opening on a hinge. The shells are 
called valves ; hence the name bivalve—two valve. 

Some of the shell animals are powerful borers. 
They bore holes in the hardest rocks. 

Pieces of wood, bored so as to leave the wood look- 
ing like a sponge, are common on the beach. This 
boring is done by the Toredo or ship-worm. 
It is not a worm but a shell-fish. It de- 
stroys timber, which it can get at, in a very 
short time. It has been known to bore 
through thick wharf supports in less than 
eight weeks. 

The scallop shell is very common, It 
looks like a little spread fan, without a 
handle, excepting that it is scooped, and is 
scalloped on the outside. When there are 
small comb-like teeth on the hinges, which 
lock the two shells when closed, they be- 
long to the Arks. The long, narrow shell, 
looking a little like a razor-blade, belongs 
to the razor-fish. It lives from two to three 
feet under the sand. Like the maninose, it 
has a long siphon to get its food by, Strange 
to say, it can see with this siphon, which is 
in the place for a tail. 

The lumps of clear jelly—the jelly-fish— 
which look as if they ought to be eaten 
with a spoon, are beautiful when floating ship-worm 
about in the water. The jelly-fish is a very singular 
animal. It grows by budding. When in bathing, if 
one is struck upon the body by the jelly-fish, sharp 
stings are felt, which burn for a longtime. In August, 
when I look down from my high bank into the clear 
Choptank waters, and see hundreds of jelly-fish swing- 
ing their long tassels beneath the waves, I do not go 
in bathing. The little jelly-fish is my master. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mp. 
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Winning Victories at Northfield 


The Thirty-sixth Chapter in the Life-Story of Henry Clay Trumbull 


By Philip 


E. Howard 





y HIS eagerness to get on with his work, Dr. 
Trumbull had somehow overlooked the ‘ dead- 
line’’ of his: fiftieth birthday.- He was now, in 
the decade beginning with 1888, not very far from 
that sunset hour when a man’s friends wax lenient 
toward the foibles of reminiscence and rheumatism. 
But Dr. Trumbull was shockingly irregular as an ex- 
ponent of the dwindling life. You could scarcely 
hold him to conversation about his books already 
published. He would respond with frank pleasure to 
any appreciative word concerning any work of his, 
but his thought was so bent upon what he was plan- 
ning to do, that he would turn the conversation as 
quickly as he could from the old to the new. 

When he had finished a book, and it was fairly in 
his publisher's hands, he lost no time in half-reverent 
and over-fond contemplation of his achievement, but 
seized upon the next real work to be done, and got 
at it. 

‘*How many copies of the book have been sold, 
Doctor ?’’ asked an acquaintance, concerning one of 
his more popular volumes. 

‘Oh, I don't know,'’ replied Trumbull, as if the 
question would not have occurred to him. ‘* When I 
finished the writing of that book my work on it was 


done. I'm more interested zow in the one I'm writing 
now."’ And forthwith he would launch into an ac- 
count of it. 


It was Dr. Trumbull’s habit to walk nearly every 
morning, with his son-in-law and partner, John D. 
Wattles, to their office, some three miles distant from 
his home in West Philadelphia. He was a familiar 
and notable figure on Chestnut Street in the early 
hours of the business day, as he strode energetically 
along with Mr. Wattles, whose athletic frame was 
often taxed to keep time with the driving pace of the 
man of nearly twice his age. 

Sometimes he would ride, but one never could tell 
how far he would go toward his office by such means. 


James B. Ely, the evangelistic leader and organizer, 
was, in the eighties, a newcomer in Philadelphia. He 
had met Dr. Trumbull, but hardly supposed that the 
Doctor would know him, Greatly to his surprise, he 
saw him leap from the platform of a street-car one 
morning, and hasten to the pavement, where he 
joined young Ely in a walk of a mile or more,—a 
courtesy which Ely never forgot. 

While riding on the street-cars, Trumbull! was alert 
to yield his place to any woman or to an older man. 
No newspaper hid his duty from him. He was often 
weary in mind and body ; often, as he went to his 
office, really ill enough to have remained at home, 
but no matter. He would never keep his seat while 
a woman was standing, so long as /e could stand. 
Even in his later years of physical disability he would 
make the attempt, smiling apologetically when he 
found he could not stand. 

Dr. Trumbull was really in his prime at sixty. He 
was mindful of the years in his tireless use of time, 
and not in any willingness to spare himself. ‘That 
he would not do. He hated vacations, believing that 
a man who got eight hours’ solid rest in every twenty- 
four had all the relaxation that was good for him, and 
that any man of well-ordered life and habits could 
not possibly need three months’ outing in every year. 

‘** I get my vacation,’’ he used to say, ‘sitting on 
my porch these summer afternoons watching my 
neighbors come home in ambulances from their sum- 
mer vacations.’’ But while personally disliking 
weeks or months of emptiness and idleness and the 
deteriorating effect of the ‘‘ going-away"’ fad, he saw 
to it that his employees had their outings on the lib- 
eral basis of ample time and full pay. 

A large share of Dr. Trumbull's most abiding work 
was done in the last fifteen years of his life. Early 
in 1888, when he was in his fifty-eighth year, he was 
invited by the faculty of the Yale Divinity School to 

(Continued on page 418, second column) 
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Golden Text: I will not forget thy word.—Psa. 119 : 16 


LESSON 7. AUGUST 13. JOSIAH AND THE BOOK OF THE LAW 


(Read 2 Chron., chaps. 34, 35, and 2 Kings 22) Memory verse: 21 





COMMON VERSION 


1449 And when they brought out the money 
that was brought into the house of the LorD, 
Hilkiah the priest found a book of the law of 
the LORD given by Moses. 

15 And Hilkiah answered and said to Sha- 
phan the scribe, I have found the book of the 
law in the house of the LoRD. And Hilkiah 
delivered the book to Shaphan. 

16 And Shaphan carried the book to the 
king, and brought the king word back again, 
saying, Atl that was committed to thy servants, 
they do #7. 

17 And they have gathered together the 
money that was found in the house of the 
LorD, and have delivered it into the hand of 
the overseers, and to the hand of the work- 


men. 

18 ‘Then Shaphan the scribe told the king, 
saying, Hilkiah the priest hath given me a 
book. And Shaphan read it before the king. 

19 And it came to pass, when the king had 
heard the words of the law, that he rent his 
clothes. 

20 And the king commanded Hilkiah, and 
Ahikam the son of Shaphan, and Abdon the 
son of Micah, and Shaphan the scribe, and 
Asaiah a servant of the king's, saying, 

ai Go, inquire of the LORD for me, and for 
them that are left in Israel and in Judah, con- 
cerning the words of the book that is found : 
for great is the wrath of the LORD that is 
poured out upon us, because our fathers have 
not kept the word of the LORD, to do after all 
that is written in this book. 

22 And Hilkiah, and ¢dey that the king Aad 
appointed, went to Huldah the prophetess, the 
wife of Shallum the son of Tikvath, the son of 


AMERICAN REVISION 


14 And when they brought cut the money 
that was brought into the house of Jehovah, 
Hilkiah the priest found the book of the law 
of Jehovah ' given by Moses. 15 And Hil- 
kiah answered and said to Shaphan the scribe, 
I have found thé book of the law in the house 
of Jehovah. And Hilkiah delivered the book 
to Shaphan. 16 And Shaphan carried the 
book to the king, and moreover brought back 
word to the king, saying, All that was com- 
mitted to thy servants, they are doing. 17 
And they have * emptied out the money that 
was found in the house of Jehovah, and have 
delivered it into the hand of the overseers, 
and into the hand of the workmen. 18 And 
Shaphan the scribe told the king, saying, Hil- 
kiah the priest hath delivered me a book. 
And Shaphan read therein before the king. 
19 And it came to pass, when the king had 
heard the words of the law, that he rent his 
clothes. 20 And the king commanded Hil- 
kiah, and Ahikam the son of Shaphan, and 
% Abdon the son of Micah, and Shaphan the 
scribe, and Asaiah the king's servant, saying, 
at Go ye, inquire of Jehovah for me, and for 
them that are left in Israel and in Judah, con- 
cerning the words of the book that is found ; 
for great is the wrath of Jehovah that is poured 
out upon us, because our fathers have not 
kept the word of Jehovah, to do according 
unto all that is written in this book. 

22 So Hilkiah, and they whom the king Aad 
commanded, went to Huldah the prophetess, 
the wife of Shallum the son of * TPokhath, the 


COMMON VERSION 


dwelt in Jerusalem in the college :) and they 
spake to her to that effect. 

23 § And she answered them, Thus saith 
the LorD God of Israel, Tell ye the man that 
sent you to me, 

24 Thus saith the LORD, Behold, I will 
bring evil upon this place, and upon the in- 
habitants thereof, eve all the curses that are 
written in the book which they have read be- 
fore the king of Judah : 

25 Because they have forsaken me, and 
have burned incense unto other gods, that 
they might provoke me to anger with all the 
works of their hands; therefore my wrath 
shall be poured out upon this place, and shall 
not be quenched. 

26 And as for the king of Judah, who sent 
you to inguire of the LORD, so shall ye say 
unto bim, ‘hus saith the LORD God of Israel 
concerning the words which thou hast heard ; 

27 Beeause thine heart was tender, and 
thou didst humble thyself before God, when 
thou heardest his words against this place, 
and against the inhabitants thereof, and hum- 
bledst thyself before me, and didst rend thy 
clothes and weep before me; I have even 
heard ¢hee also, saith the LoRD. 

28 Behold, | will gather thee to thy fathers, 
and thou shalt be gathered to thy grave in 
peace, neither shall thine eyes see all the evil 
that I will bring upon this place, and upon 
the inhabitants of the same. So they brought 


the king word again. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


she dwelt in Jerusalem in the second quar- 
ter) ; and they spake to her to that effect. 23 
And she said unto them, Thus saith Jehovah, 
the God of Israel: ‘Tell ye the man that sent 
you unto me, 24 Thus saith Jehovah, Behold, 
I will bring evil upon this place, and upon the 
inhabitants thereof, even all the curses that 
are written in the book which they have read 
before the king of Judah. 25 Because they 
have forsaken me, and have burned incense 
unto other gods, that they might provoke me 
to anger with all the works of their hands ; 
therefore is my wrath poured out upon this 
place, and it shall not be quenched. 26 But 
unto the king of Judah, who sent you to in- 
quire of Jehovah, thus shall ye say to him, 
Thus saith Jehovah, the God of Israel: As 
touching the words which thou hast heard, 27 
because thy heart was tender, and thou didst 
humble thyself before God, when thou heard- 
est his words against this place, and against 
the inhabitants thereof, and hast humbled thy- 
self before me, and hast rent thy clothes, and 
wept before me ; | alsovhave heard thee, saith 
Jehovah. ‘28 Behold, I will gather thee to 
thy fathers, and thou shalt be gathered to thy 

tave in peace, neither shal! thine eyes see all 
the evil that I will bring upon this place, and 
upon the inhabitants thereof. And they 
brought back word to the king. 


1 Heb. by the hand of. 2 Or, poured out %1n 2 K. 22. 12, Achbor the san of Micaiah. *1n2 K. 22. 


14, Tikvah. 5 In2 K. 22. 14, Harhas. 


6 Heb. Mishneh 


Pronunciation.—Hilkiah, Hil-ki’ah; Shaphan, Sha’phan; Asaiah, A-sa’ya ; Tokhath, Tok’hath. 
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The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HEN a boy or a man sets out whole-heartedly 
upon any undertaking, he is pretty sure to 
find more than he set out to find. And this 

works the other way : when he loses an opportunity, 
he is pretty sure to lose more than he thought he 
would lose. It is the old truth, the truth hard to ac- 
cept, but inescapably true, that ‘* whosoever hath, to 
him shall be given, and he shall have abundance : 
but whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken 
away even that which he hath.” Let your pupils 
discuss this for a few minutes, and help them to see 
the fairness and the necessity of such a law in God's 
love-controlled universe, 

‘*Seek, and ye shall find” more than ye sought. 
That is being proved true in the experience of men 
and women to-day, and it came true in a dramatic 
and startling way in the experience of young Kin 
o— of Judah. At twenty-six years of age we left 
1im, last Sunday, in the midst of a campaign of 
sweeping, strenuous reform; he had smashed idols, 
demolished altars, burnt the bones of dead priests of 
Baal, and routed the living; and then he had com- 
menced the restoration of the temple of Jehovah at 
erusalem, in order to prepare for the worship of 
Jenovah himself. In —— from the temple the 
money that was brought there for its restoration, and 
in the thoreugh cleaning and investigation of the 
Lord’s house, a book, or ancient roll, was found by 
the high priest Hilkiah. He recognized it as ‘‘ the 
book of the law of Jehovah given by Moses,” and he 
committed it to the keeping of a scribe, or writer, 
Shaphan. This finding of the law—the Hebrews’ 
Bible, as it is part of our Bible to-day—can thus be 
vividly described to the class; Shaphan’s business 
report to the young king, followed by the announce- 
ment of the finding of the book; then his reading 
aloud from it to the king, the effect of the reading 
upon Josiah; the royal commission to ‘‘inquire of 
Jehovah " what could be done, the seeking of a right- 
eous woman, Huldah, and her answer, twofold, of 
curse and of blessing. 

Study the narrative yourself, from 2 Kings 22 and 
23, and 2 Chronicles 34 and 35, until you can tell it 
vividly, because feeling and living in the atmosphere 
of what occurred. The latter half of Dr. Dunning’s 
third paragraph helps one to catch the spirit of the 
scene which he well names ‘‘ one of the most impres- 
sive pictures in the Old Testament.” 

What manner of book this was is interestingly told 
in Mr. Chamberlain's brief description of ‘‘ The Book 
of the Law.” The Times’ Lesson Picture shows a 
very rare and valuable Torah, or ‘‘ Roll of the Law,” 
beautifully inscribed on the finest and whitest of 
parchment, which Dr. H. Clay Trumbull secured 
twenty-five years ago during his stay in the East. 
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Furthér light on the book and its aT is ores in 
Beecher’s comments on verses 14-18... The Oriental 
reverence for any book, and the peculiar association 
of books with temples, are explained by Mrs. Howie. 

Had' there been no knowledge of the law in those 
days. before the finding of this book? Had there 
been no other written law while this was missing? 
You ‘will find these questions discussed, from some- 
what differing standpoints, in Professor Beecher’s 
second paragraph and Dr. McLaren’s second and 
third paragraphs. But both of these writers agree 
that in Shaphan’s reading from this book there was 
little that was actually new to Josiah, though the 
truth now came to him with new significance (Beecher, 
on v. 19; McLaren, seventh paragraph). 

Josiah could not have been the man he was and 
have failed to act at once upon the new light that 
came to him. Because he had been using every 
right resource to the utmost ever since he was eight 
gee old, this precious book had been discovered. 
so now, being that sort of man, because he had a 
new resource, a new possession, he was quick to rec- 
ognize the new obligation that came with it, and to 
act accordingly. It will be well to go beyond the 
lesson proper, into the record that follows in the 
ae and thirty-fifth chapters, and give your 
Pupi s a glimpse of what Josiah did. 

‘o Josiah, who from eight years of age had been 
accumulating a right knowledge of God through 
obeying God so far as he knew how, God not 
only gave unexpected and special help through this 
newly-discovered book, but promised that Josiah 
should live and die without sharing in the punish- 
ment that the people of Judah had deserved and 
must suffer. That is always the way. Those who 
honestly seek and serve God are given more light 
and comfort and present reward than they can ever 
anticipate. ‘Those who face the other way are losing 
more than they can ever know. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson Writers 


(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue.) 


The curses were -evidently from Deuteronomy 27-30 
(Beecher, vs. 19-21). 

Good evidence here against the theory that the book had 
only just then been written (Beecher, v. 21). 

The reward of doing God’s will is further knowledge of 
that will (McLaren, 1). 

Christianity to-day needs few things more than habitual 
Bible-study (McLaren, 4). 

A Bible unused is a Bible lost (Schauffler). 

Suppose our only chance to read the Bible were that of 
this persecuted prisoner (Banks, 1) ! 

God’s willingness to accept our faulty best (Banks, 3). 

Have we graduated from the Bible into the newspaper 
(Goss, 1)? 

** Adi that was committed ’’—is that our record (Goss, 2) ? 

Every penitent soul is a breakwater for his fellows (Goss, 
last). 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


There® are greater responsibilities upon us than upon 
them (Dunning, 4). 

Contrast Josiah’s and Jehoiakim’s attitudes toward the 
Bible (Dunring, 5). 

How God’s word becomes effective (Dunning, 6, 7). 


Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week’s Lesson 


What did God do at the beginning of Jehoiakim’s 

“7 to try to save the people of Judah (Jer. 26: 1-7) ? 
M _ showed that Jeremiah was a brave man (Jer. 

260 : 8-15)? 

What showed that Baruch was a brave man (Jer. 
36 : I-10)? 

What did the princes do when Baruch had read 
Jeremiah’s prophecy to them (Jer. 36 : 11-20)? 

Describe in your own words the difference between 
the ways in which Josiah and Jehoiakim received the 
reading of God's Word. 

What punishment was promised to Jehoiakim for 
the way in which he received Jeremiah’s prophecy ? 

In what ways are we in danger of imitating Je- 
hoiakim to-day ? 

In what ways may we follow Josiah’s example ? 


The new Word often comes in the old way of 
worship. 
bal 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate the Lesson 


HILE the events of the last lesson were in pro- 
gress, Jeremiah, and probably Zephaniah, 
er. I: 2; 3:6; Zeph. 1: 1) were prophesy- 
ing in Judah They have something to say of a 
cloud of invasion which threatens Assyria as well as 
all the minor peoples. This has been identified by 
some scholars with the movement which the Greek 
historians describe as an irruption of Scythians, cov- 
— the whole civilized region from the Tigris to 
the Mediterranean. In connection with this threat- 
ened judgment these two prophets inveigh against 
the current idolatry, and urge reformation. 
Josiah was now some twenty-five or twenty-six 
meni old. He had become king as a mere chiid, had 
en quickened in his religious experiences at the 
age of sixteen, and at twenty had entered seriously 
upon the work of reform (2 Chrom. 34:1, 3). The 
work had been now some six years in progress. It 
was in pursuance of Jehovah's “law,” his require- 
ments as given and interpreted through his prophets 
and priests. It largely consisted in reversing the 
acts of his predecessors who had violated that law. 
Parts and aggregations of the law had then existed 
in writing for centuries, and the king certainly had 











LESSON FOR AUGUST 13 (2Chron. 34 : 14-28) 


access to copies ; the contrary 5 pee is incredi- 
ble, though many have taken it for granted. But 
there was a certain especial copy that was missing, 
and people talked about that missing copy. Perhaps 
jt was an autograph, perhaps a copy made for some 
king (see Deut. 17: 18), perhaps an official copy of 
some other sort. The lesson tells of the finding of 
this copy, and of the crisis it marked in the mental 
and spiritual experience of the king, then passing 
from adolescence to mature manhood. 

Passages.— 2 Kings 22, Zephaniah, 
earlier 4 ee of Jeremiah. 

Time. — Shortly before the passover of the eigh- 
teenth yey of Josiah, that which occurred in March 
or April of 621 B. C. 

Place.— Different localities in i. 

Persons.— Josiah the king, Hilkiah. the priest, 
Shaphan the scribe, Huldah the prophetess, and 
others. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verses 14-15.— When they brought out the money: 
The natural suggestion is that the book was found in 
some treasure place, where it had been concealed for 
preservation. Compare ‘‘emptied out,” verse 17.— 
Found; The word does not necessarily imply that 
the book had been lost from the knowledge of its cus- 
todians, but that is the natural suggestion of the 
narrative.—7ke book: Not ‘‘a book,” but one par- 
ticular well-known book. By the hand of Moses: 
So, literally, the margin. Not that the book was in 
the handwriting of Moses, but that it was given 
through his agency. If there were proof for it, one 
might understand this to mean ‘‘by Moses and his 
successors.” —/ have found the book: Again ‘the 
book,” as if they had been searching for that particu- 
lar book. 

Verses 16-18.—In an interview with the king 
Shaphan first makes a business report, and then 
mentions the book.—Hilkiah... hath delivered me 
a book : He now says ‘‘ a book,” leaving the king to 
form his own judgment as to its character.—Xead 
therein: In Kings, ‘‘read it.” The accounts are not 
explicit as to whether he read the whole or only a 
part, nor as to how much time it took. Later the 
entire ‘‘ book of the covenant” seems to have been 
read at one session (verse 30), but we are not in- 
formed as to whether this was the whole of the ** book 
of the law,” or only a part. The book that was 
found was clearly an aggregate of what was re- 
garded as revelation from Jehovah, but there is noth- 
ing to indicate the extent of the aggregate. 

erses 19-21.— When the king heard the words: 
Not that the words were new to him. But the ma- 
ture man, with his mind aroused through his interest 
in this rich find that had been made, perceived in 
them an intensity of meaning such as the boy had 
not till then appreciated.—For great is the wrath of 
ehovah :; Compare ‘‘allthe curses that are written 
in the book” (verse 24), and: with these compare 
Deuteronomy, chapters 27 to 30. It is perfectly clear 
that the parts of the book that impressed the kéng’s 
mind are the requirements and the threatenings of 
Deuteronomy.—Our fathers have not kept : He im- 
plies that the contents of the book are not new, but 
were binding upon his ancestors. The idea, now 
taught by many, that the book had then just been 
written, is of course in conflict with the account as 
given. 

Verses 22-28.—7o Huldah: Why to her rather 
than Jeremiah or Zephaniah? Perhaps because she 
was more accessible, perhaps for some other reason. 
The second guarter : Compare Zephaniah 1: 1o and 
perhaps 2 Kings 23: 4; 25: 18, and Jeremiah 52 : 24. 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
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The Book of the Law 


By Frederic W. Chamberlain 


the 





O THE Jew observant of the religious customs 
T of his people, ‘‘the book of the Law” conveys 
afar better idea of the form of the particular 
record read by Shaphan before King Josiah, than to 
the Gentile who has not preserved the ancient form 
of manuscript—the scroll; for the Old Testament, in 
shape very similar to the book found by Hilkiah, is 
still in constant use in Jewish synagogues. 

While to those of us accustomed to bound sheets 
of paper as a book the scroll seems ancient indeed, 
still when one looks back to the primitive means of 

reserving records, the scroll seems modern enough. 

t was preceded by clay tablets, by wooden blocks, 
by lead, by papyrus, and by stone. The law given 
to Moses was written on tables of stone. The earliest 
Egyptian, Babylonian, and Phoenician inscriptions 
were recorded on stone. Papyrus was found in 1893 
at Saqq4ra, Egypt, which contained accounts dated 
in the reign of Assa 3580-3536 B.C. Soin contrast 
to these, the scroll as shown in the Lesson Picture t 
is modern. 

Our word volume is derived from the Latin word 





1 The Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures and Maps for the Third 
Quarter will be sent to any address upon receipt of 10 cents. The set 
consists of 12 handsomely printed reproductions of photographs, each 
on a separate sheet of enameled paper, and 3 outline maps. 
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‘‘yolumen,” meaning a ro// of writing. These 
rolls or scrolls were of leather or parchment, expen- 
sive and durable. The Samaritans at NAblus (an- 
cient Shechem) have one which they claim to have 
been written by the great-grandson of Aaron. The 
inscription is in columns thirteen inches deep and 
seven and a half inches wide, the roll containing one 
hundred and ten columns, which comprise the Penta- 
teuch. The scroll is evidently of great age, being 
much worn, and the torn places patched with re- 
written parchment. It is kept in a silver cylinder, 
and very carefully wrapped. 

While the scroll is usually written on but one side, 
yet specimens are occasionally found showing an in- 
scription also on the reverse side of the parchment. It 
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was of such a scroll that John wrote in Revelation 5 : 
1: ‘And I saw in the right hand of him that sat on 
the throne a book written within and on the back, 
close sealed with seven seals.” 

The ‘* book” is first mentioned in the Bible in 
Exodus 17:14: ‘*And Jehovah said unto Moses, 
Write this for a memorial in a book, and rehearse it 
in the ears of Joshua.” The form of the book—the 
scroll—is frequently referred to in the phrase, ‘‘ the 
roll of the book,” as found in Psalm 4o : 7; Jeremiah 
36:2; and Ezekiel 2: 9. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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The only safe place to hide the Bible is in the heart: 
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A Dusty Book That Can Alarm 


By Alexander 


HE reward of doing God’s will as far as it is 
known is fuller knowledge of that will. If Jo- 
siah had not set about cleansing and restoring 

the temple, he never would have heard the book of 
the law read. The story presents many strange 
features which our imperfect knowledge prevents us 
from clearing up, but it teaches large lessons for all 
times. 

The first point is the strange discovery of the neg- 
lected book. It strikes us as remarkable, even after 
all that we know of the national departures from 
God, that so venerable and precious a relic should 
have sunk out of the knowledge of the priests. The 
frequent and widespread apostasies are all the more 
intelligible if no written law was known to be in ex- 
istence. The ‘‘two tables" were indeed in the ark 
(Deut. 10 : 2), but we never hear of the notice of its 
being set up by Solomon in the temple, and many 
authorities suppose that it had disappeared in one or 
other of the spoilings of the temple. that as it may, 
it would seem that in Josiah’s time even the high 
priest did not know that this book of the law was in 
the temple. What were its contents? We cannot 
certainly say, but we miay accept as probable the 
‘assumption that it was a copy (or the original) of 
Deuteronomy. 

It: falls to other pens to discuss the critica] ques- 
tions raised here, but, taking the fact to be as stated 
in the text, we ask, What does such a fact indicate 
as to the religious condition of the people amon 
whom it was possible that it should happen ? Could 
a more damning evidence of universal and long-con- 
tinued disregard of Jehovah be adduced than that 
what was believed to be the authoritative expression 
of his will, given by the hand of the great leader 
himself, should be left to lie in a dusty corner so long 
that its very existence was forgotten. The brazen 
serpent was preserved and venerated not wisely but 
too well, till Hezekiah in wrath smashed it to atoms. 
The book of the law was forgotten. 

We wonder at these Jews; but it is not for us to 
lift up our hands in holy horror at their disregard, 
for do we not, thousands of us, do the very same 
thing? One manuscript could easily be put out of 
sight and forgotten. The innumerable printed copies 
of the Bible will save it from that fate. But human 
nature will always try to forget the law that it does 
not desire to keep. And for how many of us 
might our Bibles just as well be stowed away in a 
dark corner! One sees them finely bound and set 
out conspicuously in many a house where they are 
never opened, but used as ornaments or stands for 
flower-pots and the like. The Christianity of to-day 
needs few things more than habitual study of the 
Bible. 

The shock that came from reading is the next point. 
Possibly Josiah could not read. At all events, Sha- 
phan .was set to read to him. We may notice that 
Shaphan says only ‘‘a book,” not telling what it was, 
as Hilkiah had done. Perhaps he wished to rouse 
the young king’s curiosity. So we have to picture to 
ourselves the scribe reading on and on, and the fas- 
cinated attention of Josiah, gradually becoming more 
and more alarmed and penitent, till at last, when the 
solemn blessings and curses at the end of Deuteron- 
omy pealed on his ears from the long-forgotten roll, 
as if out of darkness and hoary antiquity, he broke 
down altogether, rent his clothes in penitence and 
panic, and shuddered as he thought of the ‘great 
wrath” threatened, and, as he too well knew, often 
launched lightning-like. 

We are sometimes told that to — to fear as a 
motive for obedience to God is ignoble, and to yield 
to the appeal debasing and selfish, but surely com- 
mon sense tells us that if ‘‘ the wages of sin is death,” 
it is well and kind to tell men so, and that to heed 
the warning is eminently wise. Fear is not the 
highest motive, but it is a legitimate one, and may 
swiftly bring higher ones into et Josiah was a 
far wiser and nobler man than if he had ‘* hardened 
his neck” and said, ‘‘I don’t care. Who's afraid?” 


McLaren, D.D. 


oe a cut Jeremiah’s roll in pieces with his pen- 
nife and threw it on his brazier, and all that he got 
by that was a second edition of it, to which *‘ there 
were added besides unto them many like words.” 

There was little in the roll which Josiah had not 
known before. It must be remembered that for 
five years the son of (probably) another Hilkiah, 
‘of the priests that were in Anathoth,” Jeremiah by 
name, had been prophesying in Jerusalem and Ju- 
dah, and saying the very same things which, when 
read from the book, shook Josiah’s soul. The king 
may never have heard him or of him, or he may 
have heard him and not been touched by him, as he 
now was by the venerable roll and its words from 
out of the past. But in any case he is just an instance 
of how a man sometimes sees truths which he has 
often heard before without much attention to them, 
blaze up all at once into letters of fire, and all but 
scorch his eyeballs. There is a latent power in re- 
ligious commonplaces which makes them sometimes 
start up into terrible newness. Well for us if they 
startle us in time, and if, when they do, we do not 
stifle the emotion, but-let it impel us to seek for 
counsel and to change our lives. 

Next comes the deputation to Huldah. What Jo- 
siah had learned was that departure from the law 
was sure to bring ‘‘ great wrath.”” Wisely he sought 
advice ‘‘ from the Lord,” that 1s, from God's prophetic 
representatives, who could confirm the witness of the 
Book, and perhaps tell how the wrath might be 
averted. He appears not to have specified to what 
prophet the messengers were to go, and they chose a 
woman, Huldah, whose husband was “keeper of the 
wardrobe,” and who therefore in some measure be- 
longed to the court circle. It strikes us as singular 
that they did not go to eng ay especially as one 
of the deputation, ‘‘ Ahikam, the son of Shaphan,” 
was at a later time a stanch defender of Jeremiah, 
when it was risky to stand by him (Jer. 26: 24). 
Their application to a woman brings out strongly 
woman's honored place in Israel. 

Huldah’s message to Josiah is our last point. It 
falls into two parts, marked off as separate by a 
difference in the manner of address to Josiah. Both 
are authoritative, as becomes a prophetess conscious 
of her office, and without a trace of flattery or sub- 
servience. It was for the king to bend before the 
prophetess, not the prophetess before the king. He 
was but ‘‘ the man that sent you unto me.” It is the 
naked human creature, not the trappings of dignity 
on him, that God's message is concerned with. It 
would be cruel kindness to let the least shadow of a 
hint of a possible non-fulfilment of God’s threatenings 
escape from Huldah’s lips, woman, and therefore 
pitying, as she was. It did not please her, we may be 
sure, to have to speak such words, but God bade ey 
and she must. o ‘‘speak the word faithfully” to 
prince and peasant is the prophet’s first charge. 

But the confirmation of the law's threatenings was 
not all Huldah’s message, and her voice perceptibly 
softens as she delivers the second partof it. Sheisa 
woman as well as a prophetess. At first she spoke 
of ‘*the man that sent you unto me,” but afterwards 
she speaks of ‘‘the king of Judah who sent you to 
inquire of Jehovah.” She thus recognizes not only 
his royalty, but also his real desire to know Jehovah's 
will, not merely her words. She dwells sympathetic- 
ally, and with a note of softness in her voice, on 
Josiah’s tender heart, his humbling himself, his 
rending his clothes and weeping. The sternest pre- 
dictor of wo and Deny rejoices to notice the signs 
that the stern prediction has told on conscience. 

Huldah’s satisfaction in seeing the signs ot peni- 
tence is but a faint reflection of God's delight at see- 
ing a hard heart softening and a wanderer coming 
back. ‘‘I also have heard thee, saith the Lord,” 
not to Josiah only, but to every soul that humbles 
itself before him. And Huldah was not so glad to 
assure Josiah that his penitence had turned away 
God's judgments from him, nor was Josiah so glad 
to hear the good news, as God was that he could give 
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the promise to the penitent. His threatenings are 
pealed.in our ears precisely in order that they may 
not be fulfilled in our experience, and whosoever be- 
‘ times trembles at the word which foretells ‘‘ great 


‘ owrath,” will have a safe shelter from it when it storms 


‘over the world. ‘Surely, in the floods of great 
watérs, they shall not come nigh unto him.” 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Where the Bible is received at the court the king- 
dom gets the blessing. 








==>. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie - “—/. 


HAVE Founp THe Book or THE LAW IN THE 
House or JeHovan.”—Orientals of the older 
school (some of them are still living) regarded 

books as sacred objects, and would reverence a piece 

of written paper as they would a piece of bread. 

Indeed, the church copies of the Gospels are literally 

worshiped by Oriental Christians. They are hissed, 

carried upon the head in procession, incense and 
tapers are burned before them, and it is not lawful 
for laymen to touch them, 

From time immemorial, the religious East has 
closely associated temples with books, and made the 
former the depositaries of the latter. The story of 





Hilkiah, therefore, accords with all that we know of - 


the East. The house of Jehovah was, of all places, the 
place where Jehovah's book should be found, ‘On 
either side of the central doorway of the temple at 
Esneh (Latopolis, Egypt) are small cabinets, one of 
which was the ‘library,’ in which the sacred rituals, 
books of the temple and rolls of papyri, were pre- 
served,” 
palace of the king, but in Babylonia the temples 
were the depositaries of books. The Babylonian 
Scriptures were kept in close proximity to the Baby- 
lonian gods in the Babylonian tompies, and every 
Muhammadan mosk or temple to-day has its definite 
number of copies of the Koran deposited in it. The 
greatest, oldest, and best biblical manuscripts, such 
as the Codex Sinaiticus and Syriac Gospels, have 
been discovered among other neglected and forgotten 
books in Oriental temples or monasteries. It is ex- 
tremely probable that the book of the law which 
Hilkiah found was deposited and perhaps hidden 
among other books then in the temple. 

**SHAPHAN READ ‘THEREIN BEFORE THE’ KING.” — 
Hilkiah must have been different from his fellow- 

riests who surrounded the boy-king Manasseh and 

is son Amon, who kept the book of the law out of 
sight, while they introduced and maintained corrupt 
heathen customs, At all events, Hilkiah and Shap- 
han were different from Oriental church officials to- 
day, who regard the Bible as Saul regarded David: 
- AS long as the son of Jesse liveth upon the ground, 
thou shalt not be established, nor thy kingdom” 
(1 Sam. 20: 31). The modern priest gives the book 
of the law to the laity to kiss, to the sick among 
them to put under their pillows to charm sickness 
away, but not to read, and if permission be granted 
to read it, then they must understand it as the priest 
does. Hilkiah and Shaphan not only brought the 
book to light, but read it to both king and people. 
Then followed the reformation, as change for the 
better follows the study of the Bible in the Orient 
to-day. 

SHWEIR, Mr. LEBANON, SyRIA, 
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The best exposition of Scripture is its application. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Love for God’s Word 


WILL not forget thy word (Golden Text). A 

prisoner who was being persecuted for right- 

eousness’ sake had no light in his dungeon but 
that which came in at the door during the time 
allowed him to eat his food. At such times, instead 
of eating, he constantly read his Bible the whole 
time light was pefmitted. To the jailer who ex- 
pressed his surprise at this, he replied: ‘‘I can find 
my mouth in the dark, but my eyes I can only use to 
good purpose in the light.” 


The Recovered Prayer 

And it came to pass, when the king had heard the 
words of the law, that he rent hts clothes... say- 
ing, Go ye, inguire of Jehovah for me (vs. 19-21). 
I have read the story of an old sea captain, a devout 
Christian man who, having a premonition while on 
his last sea voyage that he was about to die, wrote out 
a prayer for his little boy at home, and deposited it in 
an oaken chest. After his death at sea his widow 
locked up the chest, and when she was on her dying 


In Assyria, the libraries were stored in the : 
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bed she gave the key to her son. He grew up to be 
a wicked and dissolute man. When he had reached 
middle life he determined to open that chest, out of 
mere curiosity. He found in it a paper, on the out- 
side of which was written: ‘‘The prayer of M—— 
K—— for his wife and child.”” He read the prayer, 

ut it back into the chest, but could not lock it out of 

is troubled heart. It burned there like a live coal. 
He became so distressed that his friends thought he 
was becoming'deranged. He broke down in peni- 
tence, cried to God for mercy, and began a new life 
of prayer and obedience to God’s commandments. 


Blameless in God’s Sight 


Because thy heart was tender, and thou didst 
humble thyself before God, when thou heardest his 
words (v. 27). The Rev. F. B. Meyer uses a very 
striking illustration showing*the difference between 
blamelessness and faultlessness. A little girl tries 
to help her overworked mother with her sewing 
while the mother has fallen asleep. When she 
awakens the child exclaims,:‘ Mother, look, look, what 
I have done to help you!” As the mother examines 
those childish stitches, she knows that they will all 
have to come out, The work is far from faultless, but 
the child is blameless. The child did as well as she 
knew. Her work, judged by the higher standard of 
perfect needlework, was a great failure. Yet who 
could say a word against the child herself ? The mother 
puts the work away in a drawer and keeps it. Some 
day when the daughter is herself a woman, with 
rather high notions about her work, the mother 
says: ‘*Come here, and look at this!’ And she 
takes her to that drawer and shows her that childish 
work, ‘*Oh, mother, whoever did that work? Why, 
what stitches! How ridiculous!” ‘Ah, daughter, 
you did it yourself!” ‘I didit? Weren't you very 
cross with me?” ‘No, my child; I was not cross, 
because you were blameless; you did as well as 
you knew.” ‘‘Mother, I am ashamed to see it.” 
Suppose God should take a transcript of the best 
day you ever lived on earth, and keep it = in 
heaven somewhere, and show it to you after a while 
you would say, ‘‘Oh, God, how could you love me 
when I lived like that?” But God will say: ‘It 
was as good as you knew.” 

Nyack, N. Y. 
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The Almighty never leaves his message to the 
fender mercies of chance. 
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- The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ILKIAH (he priest found the book of the law 
of Jehovah (vy. 14). A study of the loss of 
treasures makes one think. There is a cer- 

tain wildness in sacred and valuable things, an 
inherent tendency, like that of birds to flit off into 
dark forests, or of beasts to creep into deep caves. 
If a thing is cheap and poor, you can’t lose it. 
What treasures have been lost!—the table of the 
commandments, the ark of the covenant, the statues 
of Phidias and Praxiteles. What arts and sciences 
have been lost! Nations have lost their liberties 
and their religions, their glory and their power ; 
but nothing is more easily lost than the book of 
the law of the Lord. . How many Bibles could be 
~~ out of dust-heaps and rubbish-boxes and from 
under money-bags! Let any one cease to love the 
Bible just a little bit, and it slips out of sight, like 
that ancient parchment. Where is yours? On the 
parlor table, under a mass of bric-a-brac? Ina 
drawer of your bureau? Inthe garret? A minister 
in Scotland taught a parishioner how to read, using 
the Bible for a text-book. Some time afterwards, he 
met the man’s wife. ‘‘ How's John?” he asked. 
‘*Canny, sir,” she said. ‘‘ Ah! I suppose he will be 
reading his Bible comfortably by now.” ‘ Bible! 
Bless you, sir! He was out of the Bible and into the 
newspaper long ago!” 

All that was committed to thy servants, they are 
doing (v. 16). I know a thousand or two employers 
of labor that would like to import some of that same 
breed. It isn’t so hard to find servants who will do 
a part of what is committed to them, but all—all! 
There are limitations to human capacity which char- 
ity bids us consider. Many employees who are 
loyal and conscientious are feebly endowed. One 
man is color-blind, another has a short memory, a 
third has a poor head for figures, a fourth no imagina- 
tion, and a fifth no common sense. If they do their 
best, angels could not do more. But lack of capacity 
is not the main trouble. Lack of a sense of moral 
obligation is. We do not do ‘‘all” that was com- 
mitted to our care, because some of it is disagreeable, 
hard, or dirty. 

Because our fathers have not kept the word of 
Jehovah, to do according unto all that is written 
in this book (v. 21). We cannot get away from this 
truth, it seems. ‘‘To do according to ‘all’ that is 
written in this. book.” It may hurt a little to have 
this pressed home, but it will do us good. A certain 
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minister was a great hand-shaker, shutting down on 
the palms of his parishioners like a vise. One day 
he squeezed the hand of a little boy almost into a 
jelly, saying, in a paternal manner, ‘‘I hope you feel 
well, my son."" ‘*I did,” said the boy, * until you 
hurt me.” Well, excuse me for giving the vise one 
more turn, but in this superficial, task-slighting, 
lick-and-a-promise age,—we need to be brought up 
standing by the duty to ‘ do-all”” and to ‘‘ keep-all”! 
Perfection, which means completeness, is the sublime 
requirement. ‘‘ Be ye perfect,” reads the divine 
command : ‘‘ do it through and through.” 

Because thy heart was tender, and thou didst 
humble thyself....I1 also have heard thee, saith 

chovah (v. 27). Tender-heartedness and humility! 

hese are the moral and spiritual qualities that appeal 
to God. To men it is often pride, self-assertion, 
aggression, ae that seem the greatest of 
all qualities. efore them we cringe and give place. 
And yet, in the long run, even man—humanity as a 
whole—has come to see that the virtues of gentle- 
ness, patience, tender-heartedness, modesty, and 
humility, are supreme. To that sublime character 
in which they were perfectly embodied they have 
awarded the scepter and the crown. 

Neither shall thine eyes see all the evil that Iwill 
bring upon this place (v. 28). And so, it seems, a 
single tender-hearted, humble-minded, faithful indi- 
vidual can keep back, ee the inrushing 
flood of national disaster. It is true that he was a 
king, but, as a matter of fact, every good man’s in- 
fluence helps to resist and stem the torrent. And it 
is something to postpone a flood. I do not think it is 
a very noble motive to simply wish to avoid seeing 
these disasters with our own eyes. But the longer 
we can hold off the engulfing tide, the better for 
the world. It gives people time to get ready, to 
think, to repent, to be saved, to reform. Every peni- 
tent soul is a breakwater. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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The Lesson in Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Awakening Power of God's Word 


1. The Word Awakening Curiosity : 

1 have found the book of the law (14, 15). 
Come... and hear what is the word (Ezek. 33 : 30, 31). 
Pharisees and doctors . . . sitting by (Luke 5 : 17). 
Felix. . . sent for Paul, and heard him (Acts 24 : 24). 
2. Awakening Interest: | 

Read therein before the king (18). 
Give ear, O my people, to my law (Psa. 78 : 1). 
‘The common people heard him gladly (Mark 12 : 37). 
The word is nigh thee (Rom. 10: 8). 
3. Awakening Fear : 

The king... rent his clothes (19). 
Is not my word like fire? (Jer. 23 : 29). 
‘The people wept, when they heard (Neh. 8 : 9). 
Sharper than any two-edged sword (Heb. 4: 12). 
4- Awakening Inquiry : 

Go ye, inguire of Jehovah for me (20-23). 
Open thou mine eyes, ... may behold (Psa. 119 : 18). 
What then must we do? (Luke 3: 9, 10.) 
Pricked in their heart. ... what shall we do? (Acts 2 : 37). 
s- Awakening Repentance : 

Hast humbled thyself before me (27). 
Turn from their wicked ways... will forgive (2 Chron. 

7 : 14). 

A broken and a contrite heart... not despise (Psa. 51 : 17). 
To revive the heart of the cortrite (Isa. 57 : 15). 
6. Awakening Consecration : 

Made a covenant before Jehovah (29-32). 
I will pay my vows unto Jehovah (Psa. 116 : 12-14). 
Present yourselves unto God (Rom. 6 : 13). 
Your bodies a bliving sacrifice (Rom. 12: 1). 


ee 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—2 Chron. 34 : 14-21 Josiah and the Book of the 
‘Tuesday.—2 Chron, 34 : 22-28 Law 

Wednesday.—2 Chron. 34 : 29-33 . . . Heeding the message 
Thursday.—2 Chron. 35 : 1-6, 16-19 . . . The great passover 
Friday.—Deut. 6: 1-12. ....5. . Remember and do! 
Saturday.—Deut. 17: 14-20....... . The King’s duty 
Sunday.—Psalm 119: 1-16 . . . . God's Word remembered 


Sometimes God has preserved his truth by bury- 
ing tt. 





To the average boy or girl, Old Testament times and 
scenes seem very far away. The Sunday School Times 
Lesson Pictures arrest the wandering attention, and 
focus it upon some real object of illuminating interest. 
Ten cents for twelve pictures and three maps, illustrat- 
ing the third quarter's lessons. 














LESSON FOR AUGUST 13 (a Chron. 34 : 14-28) 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ALL for the title and the Golden Text. What 
building was it that Josiah was repairing? 
What book was it that they found in the house 

of the Lord? What did Shaphan do with the book ? 
When the king heard the book read, how did he show 
his alarm ? hy was he so alarmed? (Here it may 
be well to have some one read Deuteronomy 28 : 15- 
19 to show what manner of curses were pronounced 
against Israel if they did not obey the law.) No 
wonder that good Josiah was astonished and filled 
with alarm when he heard such terrible threats, and 
knew that Israel had not obeyed the commands of 
God. To whom did Josiah then send for counsel ? 
What did Huldah say to those who came to her from 
the king ? 

Now turn to the board and put down the words 
All Bibles Lost in the position indicated on the board 
below. Suppose that in some way all the Bibles in 
the world were to be lost. What would men do at 
once? Draw out the fact that from books in which 
there were quotations and from memory they would 
at once tr 
(If they asked you to help by means of your memory, 
how much do you think you could really reproduce ?) 
Yes, men think that the Bible is so valuable a book 
that they would strain every nerve to secure it all 
once more. Now stop a moment and think. Is it of 
any use to have the Bible in my hands if I do not 
make a right use of it? Surely not. Is a guide- 
book of any use if I do not read it and do as it says? 
No more is the Bible. For all practical purposes a 
Bible not used is a lost Bible. Now put on the board 
the words Not Used Are. Is this true as it now 





to reproduce the Bible as it now stands. 
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reads? Yes. Well, the next question is a most 
personal one. Is your Bible rightly used, or is it 
practically a lost Bible? Lead in prayer, asking 
that the Bibles in your school may not be ‘lost 
Bibles.” 





ALL BIBLES 
NOT USED ARE 
LOST 
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Every revelation calls for repentance and refor- 
mation. 
‘te 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 
‘O Word of God incarnate."’ 


Psalm 19: 5-7. 
‘* How shall the young secure their 


(24:1,2.* 36:1, 2.) 


hearts. Psal i 
‘Lamp of our feet, whereby we *5S@'™ 119 : 37-39 
trace."’ (374: %, 2 274: 1%, 2.) 


‘*O render thanks to God above."’ 
‘** Blessed Bible ! how I love it !"’ 
** How precious is the Book divine."’ 
‘*How firm a foundation, ye saints 


Psalm 1 : 1-6. 


(1: 1-3. 1: 1-4.) 
Psalm 119 : 15-18. 


cf the Lord."’ (172 : 15-18. 243 : 4-6.) 
*‘O worship the King all glorious Psalm 117: 1, 2. 
above."’ (169:1, 2. 237: 1%, 2.) 





* This refers to the appendix to the old edition of “ Bible Songs.” 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leafiet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 

ime J teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary workers:should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 





Quarter’s Thought: “The Lord is thy Keeper.” 
** Seek ye the Lord.” 

Lesson Story: Josiah, the Good King, Seeks to know 
and keep God’s Word which was found in the 


Temple. 
Lesson Aim: We should Seek to know and keep 
God’s Word. . 


Nore.—The lesson story really extends to chapter 
35: 19. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Not long ago, while some workmen in Mexico were 
digging for a foundation, a box was found which 
must have been buried long before. The man who 
found it carried it to the overseer. When they opened 
it they found much silver and other buried treasures 
which somebody had hidden so many years before 
that nobody claimed it. The man who found it was 
a Christian, and said he would be glad to give it to 
help build a new church, and it was used in that way. 

Some years ago, when our new church was built, 
the old one was torn down. Beside it was an old 
shed for wood and coal and all sorts of odds and 
ends. While clearing it out somebody found the big, 
old, worn church Bible, with one cover off, and sev- 
eral loose leaves. I suppose somebody had laid it on 
the ledge, intending to take it away, and it had been 
forgotten. It had been there so long that a book- 
worm had bored almost through the book, and left 
quite a hole in each leaf. 

Bibles are very cheap now, and everybody can 
have one. I hopethere is one in eachof your homes. 
Do you know where to find it? Long ago Bibles 
were very few, and cost a great deal of money. Each 
copy had to be written by hand, and it took a very 
long time. People who copied them were called 
scribes. 

In the temple at Jerusalem was a very precious 
copy, not so long as our Bible, for there was no we | 
of Jesus in it, but part of the Old Testament wit 
the commandments and laws which God gave to 
Moses. It did not look like my Bible, but was a 
scroll. (Showordraw one.) But it was God’s Word. 
(Write that.) The good kings in Jerusalem studied 
God's Word, and taught the people to obey it. When 
there were bad kings who worshiped idols, they 
neglected Goc's Word, and forgot all about it. 
REVIEW. 

Before Josiah there had been several bad kings 
who worshiped idols. Although Josiah was only 
eight when he became king he did right in every 
way that he knew. He destroyed idols and images 


all over the land, and when he was a young man.be- 
gan to repair the temple. The peo Te brought the 
money, and the men worked faithfully. 

LEsson, ' 

While the work was going'on, Hilkiah, the priést, 
found a scroll or book. He showed it to Shaphan, 
the scribe, who could read and write, and said, ‘‘I 
have found the book of the law in the house of the 
Lord.” (Write Found.) When they knew that it 
really was, God’s Word, Shaphan carried it’to the 
king, told how it was found, and read it before the 
king. (Read 16-18, and add Read.) 

When Josiah heard it he was so troubled that he 
tore his clothes, for he knew how often the people 
had disobeyed the commandments and laws which 
God had given to his people so long before. Josiah 
wanted to know just what the book meant, so he sent 
Hilkiah and Shaphan and some others to find out. 
(Read 19-21.) 

They went to Huldah, the prophetess, whose hus- 
band was keeper of the wardrobe. She understood 
God's Word, and told the men that it was all true, 
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and sent word to the king ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord.” 
(Read 24-28.) 

When the men told the message to Josiah he gath- 
ered the people, eat and small, to God’s house, 
and read God’s Word to them. As the king stood 
before the people he promised to walk in God's way, 
and told them he wanted to know and keep God's 
commandments with all his heart. (Write Know and 
Keep in a heart on the scroll.) The people promised 
the same, and tried to do right as long as Josiah was 
king. 

The book also told about the passover feast which 
had not been kept for many years. (Explain its 
meaning.) Josiah made great preparations for it, and 
kept itin Jerusalem. (Add Kept, and read chapter 
35: 17-19.) So, while Josiah was king, God’s Word 


was found and read and kept. 
How many of us have a 


ible athome? I wonder 
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if we read it and kecp its commandments? Last 
Sunday’s text told us something to remember, ‘‘ Re- 
member now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” 
To-day’s text says, ‘‘ 1 will not forget th ord.” 
(Write it.) Some of you do forget very often, when 
you cannot repeat your Golden Texts. The best 
time to begin to learn your text for next Sunday is 
to-day, then if you say it over and over each day you 
will know it by heart, and can keep it in your heart, 
as Josiah tried to do (refer to the scroll). If you can- 
not read the Bible, ask your parents to read it to you. 
The Bible is full of wonderful stories, and of all the 
books in the world it is the very best. God's Word 
teaches us how to live, and God will not excuse us if 
we do not know what it says. Do we really mean 
‘I will not forget thy Word.” Sing 


‘* Holy Bible,—book divine. 
Precious treasure, thou art mine,.’’ 


Peoria, ILL. 
5 4 


To lose His law is to miss much of his love. 


<_o 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


ROM last Sunday's lesson your pupils have 
become acquainted with King Josiah. Ask 
them to read in advance 2 Chronicles 34: 14 to 

35: 19; 2 Kings 22: 8 to23: 27. These accounts fur- 
nish the facts for to-day’s lesson, They show the 
young king: 

Serving God Without the Book of the Law. God 
was in Judah though his written law was not known. 
Some traditions of it must have survived.’ The words 
of Hosea, Amos, Isaiah, and Micah could not have 
been forgotten. The priests of the temple knew 
how to offer sacrifices as Jehovah had taught them. 
The Holy Spirit of God in those who sought to obey 
him was creating a Bible. He speaks to all men 
through their consciences (Rom. 2: 13-16).. Wherever 
men seek him he is pleased with them (Acts 10: 35). 
The emg ow of Judah were not punished because their 
fathers had lost, the law, but because they forsook 
God as they knew him (2 Chron. 34:25). Josiah was 
honored without the book because he served God as 
he knew him (v. 27). 

Finding and Studying the Book of the Law. It was 
through preparing the house of God for worship that 
Josiah found the book. It will not be worth your 
while to spend time trying to show how long the 
book had been written nor exactly what it contained. 
Evidently it included at least a part of the Book of 
Deuteronomy, for Josiah’s reforms followed its in- 
structions. he book also contained some things 
which former good kings had not known, for some of 
the reforms he instituted had not been attempted 
before. It became known at once as the Book of the 
Covenant (v. 30). That was the name of the book 
which Moses had written and read to the people at 
Sinai (Exod. 24: 7). The matter of interest to us is, 
that those who found the book began at once to 
study it. The priest who discovered it found what it 
was by examining it (2 Chron. 34:15). The scribe to 
whom he gave it read it to the king (v. 18). The 
king immediately appointed selected men to find out 
its meaning (vs. 20, 21). They went promptly toa 
godly woman for instruction (v. 22). he spectacie 
of a royal and priestly company, led by a king who, 
for ten years, had been carrying on one of the 
greatest religious reformations in Hebrew history, 
all absorbingly engaged in the study of the Word of 
God under the instruction of a holy and wise woman, 
is one of the most impressive pictures in the Old 
Testament. 

They studied it together earnestly, reverently, 
with the best teacher they could find, to discover 
their duty that they might do it. Their example 
points us to the right study of the Bible. Not more 
depended on them in finding from the Book of the 
Law what they ought to do than depends on you 
and your papi. e have not discovered in our 
generation sacred records before unknown. But 
new discoveries have thrown new light on the Bible, 
and revealed new meanings oi great importance, It 
means more to be a Christian now than it meant in 
the last generation. What are we doing with these 
truths new to us, these open doors into nations 
which may be ruined without knowing these truths, 
or saved by knowing and obeying them ? 

The Bible Studied Has Different Effects on Different 
Men. When Josiah heard its words read he rent his 
clothes for sorrow that he had not known and obeyed 
it (v. 19). Then he brought his people into a cove- 
nant to obey its commandments, and they prospered 
as a nation. But when his son heard words read 
from it he cut the roll in pieces with his penknife 
and tossed it into the fire (Jer. 36: 23). He was car- 
ried captive in chains to Babylon. 

Using the Teaching of the Book of the Law. Those 
who studied it found out the consequences of sin (vs. 
24, 25). Ignoring the Word of God is not escaping 
his judgments. But they found out also the mercy 
of doa (vs. 27, 28). A sensitive conscience and a 
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the. promise to the penitent. His threatenings are 
pealed.in our ears precisely in order. that they may 
not be fulfilled in our experience, and whosoever be- 
‘ times trembles at the word which foretells ‘‘ great 


’ «wrath,” will have a safe shelter from it when it storms 


‘over the world. ‘‘Surely, in the floods of great 
watérs, they shall not come nigh unto him.” 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, 
+4 


Where the Bible is recetved at the court the king- 
dom gets the blessing. 







riental Lesson-Lights 
==": By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie — ~—- 





$6 HAVE Founp THE Book or THE LAW IN THE 


House or Jenovan.”’—Orientals of the older 
school (some of them are still living) regarded 
books as sacred objects, and would reverence a piece 
of written paper as they would a piece of bread. 
Indeed, the church copies of the Gospels are literally 
worshiped by Oriental Christians. They are Liesed, 
carried upon the head in procession, incense and 
tapers are burned before them, and it is not lawful 
for laymen to touch them. 
From time immemorial, the religious East has 
closely associated temples with books, and made the 
former the depositaries of the latter. The story of 


Hilkiah, therefore, accords with all that we know of - 


the East. The house of Jehovah was, of all places, the 
place where Jehovah's book should be found, ‘‘On 
either side of the central doorway of the temple at 
Esneh (Latopolis, Egypt) are small cabinets, one of 
which was the ‘library,’ in which the sacred rituals, 
books of the temple and rolls of papyri, were pre- 
served.” 
palace of the king, but in Babylonia the temples 
were the depositaries of books. The Babylonian 
Scriptures were kept in close proximity to the Baby- 
lonian gods in the Babylonian temples, and every 
Muhammadan mosk or temple to-day has its definite 
number of copies of the Koran deposited in it. The 
greatest, oldest, and best biblical manuscripts, such 
as the Codex Sinaiticus and Syriac Gospels, have 
been discovered among other neglected and forgotten 
books in Oriental temples or monasteries. It is ex- 
tremel — that the book of the law which 
Hilkiah ound was deposited and perhaps hidden 
among other books then in the temple. 

‘*SHAPHAN READ ‘THEREIN BEFORE THE KING.” — 
Hilkiah must have been different from his fellow- 
pee who surrounded the boy-king Manasseh and 

is son Amon, who kept the book of the law out of 
sight, while they introduced and maintained corrupt 
heathen customs, At all events, Hilkiah and Shap- 
han were different from Oriental church officials to- 
day, who regard the Bible as Saul regarded David: 
‘* As long as the son of Jesse liveth upon the ground, 
thou shalt not be established, nor thy kingdom” 
(1 Sam, 20: 31). The modern priest gives the book 
of the law to the laity to kiss, to the sick among 
them to put under their pillows to charm sickness 
away, but not to read, and if permission be granted 
to read it, then they must understand it as the priest 
does. Hilkiah and Shaphan not only brought the 
book to light, but read it to both king and people. 
Then followed the reformation, as change for the 
better follows the study of the Bible in the Orient 
to-day. 

Suweir, Mr. LEBANON, Syria. 
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The best exposition of Scripture is its application, 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Love for God’s Word 


WILL not forget thy word (Golden Text). A 

prisoner who was being persecuted for right- 

eousness’ sake had no light in his dungeon but 
that which came in at the door during the time 
allowed him to eat his food. At such times, instead 
of age he constantly read his Bible the whole 
time light was pefmitted. To the jailer who ex- 
pressed his surprise at this, he replied: ‘‘I can find 
my mouth in the dark, but my eyes I can only use to 
good purpose in the light.” 


The Recovered Prayer 

And it came to pass, when the king had heard the 
words of the law, that he rent hts clothes... say- 
ing, Go ye, inguire of Jehovah for me (vs. 19-21). 
I have read the story of an old sea captain, a devout 
Christian man who, having a premonition while on 
his last sea voyage that he was about to die, wrote out 
a prayer for his little boy at home, and deposited it in 
an oaken chest. After his death at sea his widow 
locked up the chest, and when she was on her dying 


In Assyria, the libraries were stored in the : 
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bed she gave the key to her son. He grew up to be 
a wicked and dissolute man. When he had reached 
middle life he determined to open that chest, out of 
mere curiosity. He found in it a paper, on the out- 
side of which was written: ‘‘ The prayer of M—— 
K—— for his wife and child.” He read the prayer, 
put it back into the chest, but could not lock it out of 
his troubled heart. It burned there like a live coal. 
He became so distressed that his friends thought he 
was becoming'deranged. He broke down in peni- 
tence, cried to God for mercy, and began a new life 
of prayer and obedience to God’s commandments. 


Blameless in God’s Sight 


Because thy heart was tender, and thou didst 
humble thyself before God, when thou heardest his 
words (v. 27). The Rev. F. B. Meyer uses a very 
striking illustration showing ‘the difference between 
blamelessness and faultlessness. A little girl tries 
to help her overworked mother with her sewing 
while the mother has fallen asleep. When she 
awakens the child exclaims,‘ Mother, look, look, what 
I have done to help you!”” As the mother examines 
those childish stitches, she knows that they will all 
have to come out. The work is far from faultless, but 
the child is blameless. The child did as well as she 
knew. Her work, judged by the higher standard of 
perfect needlework, was a great failure. Yet who 
could say a word against the child herself ? The mother 
puts the work away in a drawer and keeps it. Some 
day when the daughter is herself a woman, with 
rather high notions about her work, the mother 
says: ‘*Come here, and look at this!’’ And she 
takes her to that drawer and shows her that childish 
work, ‘'Oh, mother, whoever did that work? Why, 
what stitches! How ridiculous!” ‘Ah, daughter, 
you did it yourself!” ‘I did it? Weren't you very 
cross with me?” ‘No, my child; I was not cross, 
because you were blameless; you did as well as 
you knew.” ‘‘Mother, I am ashamed to see it.” 
Suppose God should take a transcript of the best 
day you ever lived on earth, and keep it up in 
heaven somewhere, and show it to you after a while, 
you would say, ‘‘Oh, God, how could you love me 
when I lived like that?” But God will say: ‘It 
was as good as you knew.” 

Nyack, N. Y. 

bd 


The Almighty never leaves his message to the 
tender mercies of chance. 
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- The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ILKIAH ¢he priest found the book of the law 
of Jehovah (vy. 14). A study of the loss of 
treasures makes one think. There is a cer- 

tain wildness in sacred and valuable things, an 
inherent tendency, like that of birds to flit off into 
dark forests, or of beasts to creep into deep caves. 
If a thing is cheap and poor, you can’t lose it. 
What treasures have been lost!—the table of the 
commandments, the ark of the covenant, the statues 
of Phidias and Praxiteles. What arts and sciences 
have been lost! Nations have lost their liberties 
and their religions, their glory and their power ; 
but nothing is more easily lost than the book of 
the law of the Lord. . How many Bibles could be 
dug out of dust-heaps and rubbish-boxes and from 
under money-bags! Let any one cease to love the 
Bible just a little bit, and it slips out of sight, like 
that ancient parchment. Where is yours? On the 
parlor table, under a mass of bric-a-brac? Ina 
drawer of your bureau? Inthe garret? A minister 
in Scotland taught a parishioner how to read, using 
the Bible for a text-book. Some time afterwards, he 
met the man’s wife. ‘*‘ How’s John?” he asked. 
‘*Canny, sir,” she said. ‘‘ Ah! I suppose he will be 
reading his Bible comfortably by now.” ‘ Bible! 
Bless you, sir! He was out of the Bible and into the 
newspaper long ago!" 

All that was committed to thy servants, they are 
doing (v. 16). I know a thousand or two employers 
of labor that would like to import some of that same 
breed. It isn’t so hard to find servants who will do 
a part of what is committed to them, but all—all! 
There are limitations to human capacity which char- 
ity bids us consider. Many employees who are 
loyal and conscientious are feebly endowed. One 
man is color-blind, another has a short memory, a 
third has a poor head for figures, a fourth no imagina- 
tion, and a fifth no common sense. If they do their 
best, angels could not do more, But lack of capacity 
is not the main trouble. Lack of a sense of moral 
obligation is. We do not do ‘‘all” that was com- 
mitted to our care, because some of it is disagreeable, 
hard, or dirty. 

Because our fathers have not kept the word of 
Jehovah, to do according unto all that is written 
in this book (v. 21). We cannot get away from this 
truth, it seems. ‘‘To do according to ‘all’ that is 
written in this book.” It may hurt a little to have 
this pressed home, but it will do us good. A certain 
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minister was.a great hand-shaker, shutting down on 
the palms of his parishioners like a vise. One day 
he squeezed the hand of a little boy almost into a 
jelly, saying, in a paternal manner, ‘‘ I hope you feel 
well, my son."" ‘I did,” said the boy, ‘until you 
hurt me.”” Well, excuse me for giving the vise one 
more turn, but in this superficial, task-slighting, 
lick-and-a-promise age,—we need to be brought up 
standing by the duty to ‘‘ do-all”” and to ‘‘ keep-all ”! 
Perfection, which means completeness, is the sublime 
requirement. ‘‘Be ye perfect,” reads the divine 
command : ‘do it through and through.” 

Because thy heart was tender, and thou didst 
humble thyself....I1 also have heard thee, saith 

chovah (v. 27). Tender-heartedness and humility! 

hese are the moral and spiritual qualities that appeal 
to God. To men it is often pride, self-assertion, 
aggression, oe that seem the greatest of 
all qualities. Before them we cringe and give place. 
And yet, in the long run, even man—humanity as a 
whole—has come to see that the virtues of gentle- 
ness, patience, tender-heartedness, modesty, and 
humility, are supreme. To that sublime character 
in which they were perfectly embodied they have 
awarded the scepter and the crown. 

Neither shall thine eyes see all the evil that Iwill 
bring upon this place (vy. 28). And so, it seems, a 
single tender-hearted, humble-minded, faithful indi- 
vidual can keep back, er the inrushing 
flood of national disaster. It is true that he was a 
king, but, as a matter of fact, every good man’s in- 
fluence helps to resist and stem the torrent. And it 
is something to postpone a flood. I do not think it is 
a very noble motive to simply wish to avoid seeing 
these disasters with our own eyes. But the longer 
we can hold off the engulfing tide, the better for 
the world. It gives people time to get ready, to 
think, to repent, to be saved, to reform. Every peni- 
tent soul is a breakwater. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
The Awakening Power of God's Word 


a. The Word Awakening Curiosity : 
_ Lhave found the book of the law (14, 15). 
Come... and hear what is the word (Ezek. 33 : 30, 31). 
Pharisees and doctors . . . sitting by (Luke 5 : 17). 
Felix .. . sent for Paul, and heard him (Acts 24 : 24). 
2. Awakening Interest: | 
Read therein before the king (18). 
Give ear, O my people, to my law (Psa. 78 : 1). 
The common people heard him gladly (Mark 12 : 37). 
‘The word is nigh thee (Rom. 10 : 8). 
3- Awakening Fear : 
The king... vent his clothes (19). 
Is not my word like fire? (Jer. 23 : 29). 
‘The people wept, when they heard (Neh. 8 : 9). 
Sharper than any two-edged sword (Heb. 4: 12). 
4- Awakening Inquiry : 
Go ye, inguire of Jehovah for me (20-23). 
Open thou mine eyes, . . . may behold (Psa. 119 : 18). 
What then must we do? (Luke 3: 9, ro.) 
Pricked in their heart. ... what shall we do? (Acts 2 : 37). 
5. Awakening Repentance : 
Hast humbled thyself before me (27). 
Turn from their wicked ways... will forgive (2 Chron. 


7: 14). 

A broken and a contrite heart... not despise (Psa. 51 : 17). 
To revive the heart of the contrite (Isa. 57 : 15). 
6. Awakening Consecration : 

Made a covenant before Jehovah (29-32). 
I will pay my vows unto Jehovah (Psa. 116 : 12-14). 
Present yourselves unto God (Rom. 6 : 13). 
Your bodies a hiving sacrifice (Rom. 12: 1). 


a. 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 
Monday.—2 Chron. 34 : 14-21} Josiah and the Book of the 

‘Tuesday.—2 Chron, 34 : 22-28 Law 

Wednesday.—2 Chron. 34 : 29-33 . . . Heeding the message 
Thursday.—2 Chron. 35 : t-6, 16-19 . . . The great passover 
Friday.—Deut. 6: 1-12. ...... Remember and do! 
Saturday.—Deut. 17: 14-20. ...... . The King's duty 
Sunday.—Psalm 119: 1-16 . . . . God's Word remembered 


Sometimes God has preserved his truth by bury- 
ing tt. 





To the average boy or girl,Old Testament times and 
scenes seem very far away. The Sunday School Times 
Lesson Pictures arrest the wandering attention, and 
focus it upon some real object of illuminating interest. 
Ten cents for twelve pictures and three maps, illustrat- 
ing the third quarter's lessons. 


























LESSON FOR AUGUST 13 (a Chron. 34 : 14-28) 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ALL for the title and the Golden Text. What 
building was it that Josiah was repairing? 
What book was it that they found in the house 

of the Lord? What did Shaphan do with the book ? 
When the king heard the book read, how did he show 
his alarm ? hy was he so alarmed? (Here it may 
be well to have some one read Deuteronomy 28 : 15- 
19 to show what manner of curses were pronounced 
against Israel if they did not obey the law.) No 
wonder that good Josiah was astonished and filled 
with alarm when he heard such terrible threats, and 
knew that Israel had not obeyed the commands of 
God. To whom did Josiah then send for counsel ? 
What did Huldah say to those who came to her from 
the king ? 

Now turn to the board and put down the words 
All Bibles Lost in the position indicated on the board 
below. Suppose that in some way all the Bibles in 
the world were to be lost. What would men do at 
once? Draw out the fact that from books in which 
there were quotations and from memory they would 
at once tr 
(If they asked you to help by means of your memory, 
how much do you think you could really reproduce ?) 
Yes, men think that the Bible is so valuable a book 
that they would strain every nerve to secure it all 
once more. Now stop a moment and think. Is it of 
any use to have’ the Bible in my hands if I do not 
make a right use of it? Surely not. Is a guide- 
book of any use if I do not read it and do as it says? 
No more is the Bible. For all practical purposes a 
Bible not used is a lost Bible. Now put on the board 
the words Not Used Are. Is this true as it now 


to reproduce the Bible as it now stands. 
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reads? Yes. Well, the next question is a most 
personal one. Is your Bible rightly used, or is it 
practically a lost Bible? Lead in prayer, asking 
that the Bibles in your school may not be ‘lost 
Bibles.” 





ALL BIBLES 
NOT USED ARE 
LOST 
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Every revelation calls for repentance and refor- 
mation, 
al 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


*‘O Word of God incaraate."’ 

** How shall the young secure their 
hearts."’ 
‘*Lamp of our feet, 

trace."’ 
‘*O render thanks to God above."’ 
‘* Blessed Bible ! how I love it !"’ 
** How precious is the Book divine."’ 
** How firm a foundation, ye saints 


Psalm 19 : 5-7. 
(24:1, 2% 36:1, 2.) 
Psalm 119 : 37-39. 
(174:1%, 2 274:1, 2.) 
Psalm 1 : 1-6. 


(1: 1-3. 1: 1-4.) 
Psalm 119 : 15-18. 


whereby we 


of the Lord."’ (172: 15-18. 243 : 4-6.) 
**O worship the King all glorious Psalm 117: 1, 2. 
above."’ (169:1, 2 237:1, 2.) 





* This refers to the appendix to the old edition of ‘‘ Bible Songs.” 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leafiet has been prepared by Mrs.’ Bryner, for the help of 
pees teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary workers:should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 





Quarter’s Thought: “ The Lord is thy Keeper.” 
** Seek ye the Lord.” 

Lesson Story: Josiah, the Good King, Seeks to know 
and keep God’s Word which was found in the 
Temple, 

Lesson Aim: We should Seek to know and keep 
God’s Word. 


. 

Nore.—The lesson story really extends to chapter 
35: 19. 

INTRODUCTION, 

Not long ago, while some workmen in Mexico were 
digging for a foundation, a box was found which 
must have been buried long before. The man who 
found it carried it to the overseer. When they opened 
it they found much silver and other buried treasures 
which somebody had hidden so many years before 
that nobody claimed it. The man who found it was 
a Christian, and said he would be glad to give it to 
help build a new church, and it was used in that way. 

Some years ago, when our new church was built, 
the old one was torn down. Beside it was an old 
shed for wood and coal and all sorts of odds and 
ends. While clearing it out somebody found the big, 
old, worn church Bible, with one cover off, and sev- 
eral loose leaves. I suppose somebody had laid it on 
the ledge, intending to take it away, and it had been 
forgotten. It had been there so long that a book- 
worm had bored almost through the book, and left 
quite a hole in each leaf. 

Bibles are very cheap now, and everybody can 
have one. I hopethere is one in eachof your homes. 
Do you know where to find it? Long ago Bibles 


were very few, and cost a great deal of money. Each 
copy had to be written by hand, and it took a very 
long time. People who copied them were called 
scribes. 


In the temple at Jerusalem was a very precious 
copy, not so long as our Bible, for there was no stor 
of Jesus in it, but part of the Old Testament wit 
the commandments and laws which God gave to 
Moses. It did not look like my Bible, but was a 
scroll. (Show ordraw one.) But it was God’s Word. 
(Write that.) The good kings in Jerusalem studied 
God's Word, and taught the people to obeyit. When 
there were bad kings who worshiped idols, they 
neglected God’s Word, and forgot all about it. 
REVIEW. 

Before Josiah there had been several bad kings 
who worshiped idols. Although Josiah was only 
eight when he became king he did right in every 
way that he knew. He destroyed idols and images 





all over the land, and when he was a young man -be- 
gan to repair the temple. The people brought the 
money, and the men worked faithfully. 


LESSON: ' 


While the work was going’on, Hilkiah, the priést, 
found a scroll or book. He showed it to Shaphan, 
the scribe, who could read and write, and said, ‘‘I 
have found the book of the law in the house of the 
Lord.” (Write Found.) When they knew that it 
really was, God's Word, Shaphan carried it to the 
king, told how it was found, and read it before the 
king. (Read r6-18, and add Read.) 

When Josiah heard it he was so troubled that he 
tore his clothes, for he knew how often the people 
had disobeyed the commandments and laws which 
God had given to his people so long before. Josiah 
wanted to know just what the book meant, so he sent 
Hilkiah and Shaphan and some others to find out. 
(Read 19-21.) 

They went to Huldah, the prophetess, whose hus- 
band was keeper of the werdoabe. She understood 
God’s Word, and told the men that it was all true, 
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and sent word to the king ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord.” 
(Read 24-28.) 

When the men told the message to Josiah he gath- 
ered the people, great and small, to God’s house, 
and read God’s Word to them. As the king stood 
before the people he promised to walk in God's way, 
and told them he wanted to know and keep God's 
commandments with all his heart. (Write Know and 
Keep in a heart on the scroll.) The people promised 
= same, and tried to do right as long as Josiah was 

ing. 

The book also told about the passover feast which 
had not been kept for many years. (Explain its 
meaning.) Josiah made great preparations for it, and 
kept itin Jerusalem. (Add Kept, and read chapter 
35: 17-19.) So, while Josiah was king, God’s Word 
was found and read and kept. 


How many of us have a Bible at home? I wonder 
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if we read it and kecp its commandments? Last 
Sunday’s text told us something to remember, ‘‘ Re- 
member now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” 
To-day's text says, ‘‘ 1 will not forget th Word.” 
(Write it.) Some of you do forget very often, when 
you cannot repeat your Golden Texts. The best 
time to begin to learn your text for next Sunday is 
to-day, then if you say it over and over each day you 
will know it by heart, and can keep it in your heart, 
as Josiah tried to do (refer to the scroll). if you can- 
not read the Bible, ask your parents to read it to you. 
The Bible is full of wonderful stories, and of all the 
books in the world it is the very best. God's Word 
teaches us how to live, and God will not excuse us if 
we do not know what it says. Do we really mean 
‘I will not forget thy Word.” Sing 


** Holy Bible,—book divine. 
Precious treasure, thou art mine,’’ 


Peoria, ILL. 
~% 


To lose His law is to miss much of his love. 


oe 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


ROM last Sunday’s lesson your pupils have 
become acquainted with King Josiah. Ask 
them to read in advance 2 Chronicles 34: 14 to 

35: 19; 2 Kings 22: 8 to 23: 27. These accounts fur- 
nish the facts for to-day’s lesson, They show the 
young king: 

Serving God Without the Book of the Law. God 
was in Judah though his written law was not known. 
Some traditions of it must have survived. ‘The words 
of Hosea, Amos, Isaiah, and Micah could not have 
been forgotten. The priests of the temple knew 
how to offer sacrifices as Jehovah had taught them. 
The Holy Spirit of God in those who sought to obey 
him was creating a Bible. He speaks to all men 
through their consciences (Rom. 2: 13-16).. Wherever 
men seek him he is pleased with them (Acts 10: 35). 
The _—— of Judah were not punished because their 
fathers had lost, the law, but because they forsook 
God as they knew him (2 Chron. 34:25). Josiah was 
honored without the book because he served God as 
he knew him (v. 27). 

Finding and Studying the Book of the Law. It was 
through preparing the house of God for worship that 
Josiah found the book. It will not be worth your 
while to spend time trying to show how long the 
book had been written nor exactly what it contained. 
Evidently it included at least a part of the Book of 
Deuteronomy, for Josiah’s reforms followed its in- 
structions. he book also contained some things 
which former good kings had not known, for some of 
the reforms he instituted had not been attempted 
before. It became known at once as the Book of the 
Covenant (v. 30). That was the name of the book 
which Moses had written and read to the people at 
Sinai (Exod. 24: 7). The matter of interest to us is, 
that those who found the book began at once to 
study it. The priest who discovered it found what it 
was by examining it (2 Chron. 34:15). The scribe to 
whom he gave it read it to the king (v. 18). The 
king immediately appointed selected men to find out 
its meaning (vs. 20, 21). They went promptly toa 
godly woman for instruction (v. 22). he spectacle 
of a royal and priestly company, led by a king who, 
for ten years, had been carrying on one of the 
greatest religious reformations in Hebrew history, 
all absorbingly engaged in the study of the Word of 
God under the instruction of a holy and wise woman, 
is one of the most impressive pictures in the Old 
Testament. 

They studied it together earnestly, reverently, 
with the best teacher ee 9 could find, to discover 
their duty that they might do it. Their example 
points us to the right study of the Bible. Not more 
depended on them in finding from the Book of the 
Law what — “—- to do than depends on you 
and your pupils. e have not discovered in our 
generation sacred records before unknown. But 
new discoveries have thrown new light on the Bible, 
and revealed new meanings of great importance, It 
means more to be a Christian now than it meant in 
the last generation. What are we doing with these 
truths new to us, these open doors into nations 
which may be ruined without knowing these truths, 
or saved by knowing and obeying them? 

The Bible Studied Has Different Effects on Different 
Men. When Josiah heard its words read he rent his 
clothes for sorrow that he had not known and obeyed 
it (v. 19). Then he brought his people into a cove- 
nant to obey its commandments, and they prospered 
as a nation. But when his son heard words read 
from it he cut the roll in pieces with his penknife 
and tossed it into the fire (Jer. 36: 23). He was car- 
ried captive in chains to Babylon. 

Using the Teaching of the Book of the Law. Those 
who studied it found out the consequences of sin (vs. 
24, 25). Ignoring the Word of God is not escaping 
his judgments. But they found out also the mercy 
of God (vs. 27, 28). A sensitive conscience and a 
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holy purpose are never unnoticed by him. Every 
heart that is tender and every soul that humbles 
itself before him with the knowledge it has been 
able to gain of his will, is certain to be saved by 
him. These students of the Bible were also moved 
to save others. Though they were told that the 
nation was doomed, they set themselves to make the 
utmost efforts in its behalf. Years after Huldah’s 
prophecy Jeremiah was warranted in the hope that 
the nation would be saved (Jer. 36 : 3). 

Lead your pupils to study, beyond the selected 
verses of the lesson, the measures the king took to 
save his people. He caused them all to study the 
Word of God (2 Chron, 34: 29, 30). He made a cove- 
nant with Jehovah, as Moses had, and by pledges 
and laws held the people to keep it (vs. 31-33). He 
cleansed the nation from sinful practises, and insti- 
tuted religious services such as kept the knowledge 
of God in the hearts of his people eT § 35). 

Such measures of reformation will lift up any com- 
munity. When men of leadership in Philadelphia 
or Chicago or St. Louis, or any other city, open 
the Word of God, and use their influence to bring 
others to obey it, then that prosperity which comes 
from righteous principles maintained will be assured. 
Each one who obeys that law will have opposed to 
him the selfish inclinations and depraved desires of 
wicked men. But he will have on his side the con- 
sciences of men, never completely smothered, and he 
will have the support of Him who gave the law and 
created those to whom he has given it. 


Boston. 


ad 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Great Reformation 


I. Tue GENERAL PREPARATION Chron. 
2 Kings 22, 23). 


[For each member of the Bible class.] 


(2 


on 


34, 3 


’ 


From his boyhood Josiah showed a tendency to the 
prophetic point of view. The acts of his twelfth year 
may have been a virtual oe of the authority 
of Assyria as an act of loyalty to Jehovah. If so they 
were brave deeds, Butin importance they were_,out- 
classed by the discovery of the law book in the temple 
and the subsequent events. Not only did it deeply 
impress the king and all his people, but it introduced, 
sovfar as we can judge from the facts, a new attitude 
toward the ancient laws, and established this version 
of the law as the working national standard of morals 
and faith for over two hundred years. 

No one who is equally familiar with the code of the 
Book of Deuteronomy and with the details of Josiah’s 
reformation, can avoid the conclusion that the code 
discovered in the temple was the Deuteronomic one. 
Three views have been given currency to explain its 
appearance, One regards it as the original Mosaic 
code, disused and therefore forgotten. Another, 
noting its fitness for Josiah’s day, declares it to be a 
new code, made to order and foisted by determined 
reformers upon the king and people. A third regards 
it as a legitimate and necessary reformulation of the 
earlier Mosaic code with the sole purpose of adjusting 
Mosaic ideals to seventh century needs, That some- 
thing of this latter sort had taken place in the pro- 
phetic circle during the many decades of repression 
seems highly probable. The details, and particularly 
the explanation of the presence of the code in the 
temple, we can only conjecture. The one hypothesis 
which common sense would render inadmissible’ is 
that of deliberate fraud. 

This code (Deut. 12-28) deeply impressed the people 
and led to a reformation. Toronmtah »romoted this 
vigorously (Jer. 11: 1-8), supported by Zephaniah ana 

Hilkiah. Made sick at heart by the stubborn idolatry 
of the people, he yet pervert the king to perse- 
vere, and as far as royal authority could carry through 
a reformation, it was exerted. 

Josiah’s reign was long and prosperous. Assyria’s 
a weakness gave him every opportunity. But 

is career came to a sudden and lamentable end. 
The king of Egypt invaded Syria and was opposed 
by Josiah. Whether loyalty to Assyria or unwilling- 
ness to accept a new master, or sheer enthusiasm and 
self-confidence encouraged him to this rash act, no 
one can declare. On the field of Megiddo Judah's 
hopes were snattered. Nevertheless the catastrophe 
became the assurance of a longer national life. 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

Kent, ‘‘ Divided Kingdom ” (§$°'177-184), and H. P. 
Smith, ‘‘ Old Testament History” (260-281), give ex- 
cellent discussions of this period. For a pen portrait 
of Josiah see Stanley's ‘History Jewish Chureh ” 

Vol. II). Good remarks are in Paton's ‘‘Syria and 

alestine ” (271-4), and in McFadyen's “‘ Messages of 
the Historians” (312). For the prophetic utterances 
of the reign of Josiah see Sanders and Kent's *‘ Mes- 
sages of the Earlier Prophets ™, (137-216). 


III. Questions For Stupy AND Discugsion. 
1. The King and his Advisers. (1:)/Who seems 
to have been the donitnatifig itifluénce at the court 
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during the young king’s earlier years? 
other strong men were his counselors ? 

2. The Antecedents of the Reformation. (3.) In 
what various ways had the reformation been long 
preparing? (4.) Was the discovery of the law book 
the only immediate cause ? 

3.. The Discovery of the Book, (5.) Under what 
circumstances was it discovered? (6.) What are the 
reasons for supposing that it was the Deuteronomic 
code ? 

4. The Reformation. (7.) What indicates its un- 
usually thorough character? (8.) Was it any more 
permanent than those which preceded it ? 

5. fJosiah's Melancholy eath. (9.) How do we 
explain his apparent foolhardiness ? (10.) What were 
the immediate results of the catastrophe ? 

IV. Leapinc THoucut. 

Calamities are bitter but not always disastrous. 
The death of Josiah was a heavy blow to Judah, but 
ges essential to a deeper and truer philosophy of 
ife, such.as Jeremiah began to formulate. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 


(2.) What 


“% 
Most men hide their Bibles under their money 
boxes. 
ee 


Winning Victories at Northfield 


(Continued from page 413) 


deliver the Lyman Beecher lectures for that year on 
the Sunday-school. The preface of the book con- 
taining these lectures was dated September 1, 1888, 
just thirty years from the time of his entrance into the 
field work of the Sunday-school. 

At the time of entering upon Sunday-school work 
he had been met by ‘‘the objection, that the Sunday- 
school is in rivalry with the mission of the family on 
the one hand, and of the ministry on the other, and 
that at the best it is a poor substitute for either.’’ If 
there was ‘‘a better agency available in the plans of 
God"’ he wanted to change his own plans accordingly. 
So he gathered from many sources treasures of his- 
torical material for his own enlightenment, coming 
ever to: securer foothold in the path to which he had 
been called. All this material Trumbull had laid 
aside when he came to*The Sunday School Times, 
supposing that he would have no opportunity to put 
it into permanent form. The invitation of the Yale 
Divinity: School gave him his opportunity, 

‘Yale Lectures on the Sunday School”’ is in its 
own sphere as thorough a study as ‘‘ Kadesh- 
barnea’’ or ‘*The Blood Covenant’’ in theirs. It 
pursues Dr, Trumbull’s far-reaching methods of 
research, tracing the course of religious catechetical 
education from primeval times down through Jewish 
rabbinical lore, apostolic practises, practises in the 
ever widening circle of Christian peoples the world 
over, and into its modern revival in the eighteenth 
century, and its. still more modern expansion in our 
own times. But the book is not history alone. It 
would be incomplete indeed without its close exami- 
nation of the Sunday-school of to-day in its relations 
to the family, in its membership and management, 
its teachers and their training, and many another 
phase of the institution at work. ‘Combining thus a 
thorough historical study with an examination of 
Sunday-school methods of our own time, ‘‘ Yale Lec- 
tures’’ still stands as the authoritative work on the 
Sunday-school as an institution. 

In the summer of 1888, while he was at work on 
the revision and completion of the pages of ‘Yale 
Lectures,’’’ Dr. Trumbull attended the Third World's 
Student Conference at Northfield. He was there, 
not because of the many students, but principally 
because of one in whom he was deeply interested. 
He preached the opening sermon of the Conference, 
taking as his subject ‘‘ Moral Color Blindness’’ and 
as his text Luke 11: 35: ‘‘ Look therefore whether 
the light.that is in thee -be not darkness.'' During 
several days he had taken part in other services, and 
was about to leave for home, when Mr. Moody urged 
him to stay another day and address the students 
again. Dr. Trumbull answered that he thought he 
was not geeded. 

On what he had expected to be his last evening 
there, while he sat with Mr. Moody on the platform, he 
heard G.’ B. Studd, the famous Cambridge cricketer, 
tell an incident of individual work for souls. What 
Studd sajd changed Dr. Trumbull’s plans instantly. 
He told Mr. Moody that he would remain another 
day, and would speak on ‘Personal Work for 
Souls."’ , ; 

Until then Dr. Trumbull had never spoken pub- 
licly on that theme, so far as he could remember. 
When he:rose to speak on the next evening he told 
how Ké had been. won to Christ. by a letter from a 
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friend, and of his own definite life purpose then 
formed. He told of experience after experience in 
winning individuals to Christ, and as he closed his 
address the students started to applaud vigorously. 
At once Mr. Moody was on his feet, with out- 
stretched hands, calling for silence. 


‘‘Hush! This is no matter for applause. It's too 
solemn a truth.. Brother Studd, will you lead us in 
prayer ?"’ 


After the service the delegation leaders called meet- 
ings to take action as to their own attitude toward in- 
dividual work for Christ among individuals, while 
Studd and other Cambridge men sought Dr. Trum- 
bull's aid in behalf of one of their fellow-students who 
had come to Northfield with them. He was a man 
of great influence who would count for much, either 
for good or for evil ; but as yet he had little interest in 
what Northfield stood for. 

** My dear friends,’’ said Dr. Trumbull, ‘I cannot 
help you. I have no special power in winning souls. 
I have merely told you this evening of my habit of 
speaking a word for Christ to those whom God puts 
under my influence, or for whom, in some way, he 
gives me a responsibility, This young man is not 
one of that sort. I have merely met him here as one 
with you. All I can say is that I will have your re- 
quest in mind, and if I meet him so that I have a 
right to speak to him I will not fail to use the oppor- 
tunity.”’ 

It was nearly midnight when Dr. Trumbull went up 
the steps of the hall in which was his room. A young 
man standing in the shadow moved forward to meet 
him. It was the Cambridge student for whom his 
companions were at that hour praying. 

‘*Dr. Trumbull,'’ he said, ‘‘1 was over in the 
auditorium, and I heard your address; and now I 
want your help. When are you going away? When 
can | have a talk with you ?"’ 

Though the doctor was quite ready to talk that 
night it was arranged that they should confer in the 
morning ; and under the trees they met, as so many 
have met’ since then, for a talk which brought the 
two men to their knees in the open air, as they to- 
gether ‘‘ sought God's blessing on the decision then 
made and the new life course then entered on.’’ Was 
it strange that the younger man a few weeks later 
wrote gratefully of the interview under the trees in 
what he so truthfully called that ‘* heaven on earth"’ ? 


* * * * * 


This was but the beginning of Henry Clay Trum- 
bull's Northfield ministry, and the end is not yet. A 
few days since I sat in a quiet room overlooking the 
field where the Cambridge man and the veteran in 
Christ's service won their victory together. Facing 
me in that room, with books and papers all about 
him, was one whom Dr. Trumbull loved to call his 
friend, a man of the younger generation, pouring out 
in these days into the lives of other young men the 
Northfield spirit, giving freely of himself to others in 
their problems, even as he in his turn had freely re- 
ceived. We could not be together long without speak- 
ing of Dr. Trumbull, for Robert E. Speer knew him 
and loved him, and was indeed his friend. Each of 
them rejoiced in acknowledging his debt to the other. 

I do not know which one of us first spoke the name 
that was in our thought, but when our conversation 
turned to him, Speer looked out of the open window 
and over the hillside, saying in his vibrant, tenderly 
earnest way : 

‘Dr. Trumbull,—what influences he set loose 
among us here !"’ 

It seemed enough to say. The hour struck, and 
we parted, for men were waiting for Speer, to receive 
what message of Christian manhood he might have 
for them. 

Last evening a young woman was speaking to a 
company of girls gathered under the pines on Round 
Top, the Northfield mount of decision. She might 
well be in earnest, for her father was none other than 
the loved evangelist Whittle, and her husband a son 
of D. L. Moody, whose grave she could see in the 
sunset light on the summit of the little hill on whose 
slope she was standing. 

‘*I shall never forget,’’ Mrs. Moody was saying, 
‘what one man did for some of us here at Northfield. 
I mean Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull. He gathered a 
few of us girls around him, and told us of the work 
we could do with others in speaking for Christ. As 
he told of one experience after anothér, I said to my- 
self, ‘Z7here is ‘something every one can do, some- 
thing I can do!’ And I have never ceased to be 
grateful for what Dr. Trumbull said to us that day. 
It is a work a// of us can do."’ 

And.so the Northfield influences flow on. 

NoORTHFIEtD; Mass. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











August 13, 1905. The Building of Char- 
acter (2 Peter 1: 1-11; Jude 20, 21). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week |. 


MoON.— The base of character (Luke 6: 
46-49). 
TuEs.—The material (1 Cor, 3 : 12-18). 
WeEp.—The plan (Titus 2 : 11-14). 
THURS.—The master-builder tr Cor. 3: 
11). 
Fri.—The completion (Zech. 4 : 6-10). 


SatT.—"' Eternal in the heavens’ (2 Cor. 5: | | 











1-8). 
What emphasis does the Bible lay on being | 
and doing ? 


What are some elements of character you 
most covet? 


How may we build after Christ, our Pattern? | 
E DO not build character virtue by | 
virtue or vice by vice. In his | 
autobiography, Franklin tells of | 
his plan to develop the virtues in his | 
character one at a time, by practising 
each one until he had it, aol then ad- | 
vancing to try another, to which he had | 
not given heed while he was acquiring | 
the first. The plan was a very ingeni- | 
ous and attractive one. The only diffi- | 
culty was that it was not a good one, | 
Franklin soon gave it * Character is 
not made in that way. ndoubtedly, if 
we find that we lack some quality like 
promptness or accuracy we can set to 
work to remedy the particular defect, 
but we do not attain a pure, truthful, 
loving, strong character by first practis- 
ing purity, then truth, then love, then 
strength. 
% 
Character is a symmetrical growth | 
from an inward principle. Let the prin- | 


ciple of life be within us, and a good | 
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big. And that is usually the case in 
the shaping of character. Our lives are 
molded by trifles,—a true friend’s word 
or a false friend’s sneer, a book or a pic- 
ture or a song, a chance accident, as we 
say, a delayed train,—any one of a 
thousand petty things may form the de- 
termining circumstance of a whole life, 
for evil or for good. In character build- 
ing look out for small things. 


% 

Habits are the raw material of char- 
acter. Our characters are at the last 
simply the sum of our habits interwoven 
forever. Let us beware of habits of 
slovenliness, of slight coloring of the 
truth, of exaggeration, of self-indul- 
gence, of indolence. They seem small, 
but they are all of them sins. It is the 
habits of small nobilities of character 
that make the great nobility. 


‘** A touch of pride or petulance repressed, 

A selfish inclination firmly fought, 

A shadow of annoyance set at naught, 

A measure of disquietude suppressed ; 

A peace in importunity possessed, 

A reconcilement generously sought, 

A purpose put aside—a banished thought, 

A word of self-explaining unexpressed ; 

Trifles they seem, these petty soul- 
restraints, 

Yet he who proves them so must needs 
possess 

A constancy and courage grand and bold. 

They are the trifles that have made the 
saints, 

Give me to practise them in humbleness, 

And nobler power than mine doth no man 
hold.’’ 


Self-disciplines, small and great, are 
among the necessary things in character 
building, but Christ is the great builder 
of character in men, expelling all the 
evil that is inconsistent with his holiness, 
and bringing into existence the good 
that only he can create. 

% 
Let us put our weak characters into 


| His hands, as Peter did, to be made 
| strong. 


Let us be silent unto God that he may 
mold us. 








Business Women 
A Lunch Pit Por a King 


An active and successful young lady 
tells her food experience: 

‘*Some three years ago I suffered from 
nervous prostration, induced by continu- 
ous brain strain and improper food, 
added to a gTeat grief. 

I was ordered to give up my 
work, as there was great danger of 
my mind failing me altogether. My 
stomach was in bad condition (nervous 


dyspepsia, I think now) and when Grape- | 
Futs food was recommended to me, I | 


had no faith in it. However, I tried it, 
and soon found a marked improvement 
in my condition as the result. I had been 
troubled with deathly faint spells, and 
had been compelled to use a stimulant to 
revive me. found, however, that by 
eating Grape-Nuts at such times I was 
relieved as satisfactorily as by the use of 
stimulants, and suffered no bad effects, 
which was a great gain. As to my other 
troubles—nervous prostration, dyepen: 
sia, etc.—the Grape-Nuts diet soon re- 


| lieved them. 


‘*I wish especially to call the attention 
of office girls to the great benefit I de- 


rived from the use of Grape-Nuts as a | 









LITHIA WATER 


A Powerful Nerve Tonic and Restorative. 
Does it Contain Hypophosphites 
of Lime and Soda? 


Hunter McCuire, M.D., LL.D., 7") American 


and of the Medical Society of Virginia; late President and Professor of Clin 

Surgery, omecereey, es od of Medicine, Richmond, Va.: “It has never failed me 
as a powerful NERVE TONIC when I have prescribeditassuch. I sometimes think 
it must contain pees hites of Lime and Soda. It acts as that compound 
does—as a tonic an terative. I know from its constant use, personally and 
in practice, that the results obtained are far beyond those which the analysis given 


would warrant.” 
Professor of Nervous and Mental Die 
Charles CG. Hill, M.D., eases, Baltimore Medical College, ete.: 
. in jes A forms of Nervous Exhaustion, accompanying an excess of phosphates, it is 
nuvaluable.”’ 
Voluminous medical testimony mailed. For sale by the general drug and mineral 
water trade. 








Hotel at Springs now Open. 
PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRCINIA. 











INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 
Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
nearly 3,000 churches using our cups. agua) 
’ Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 

Seventh Street, Rechester, N. Y. 


Read Prudential ye 


CHURCH BELLS asa'rest 


and PEALS 
median BELL FONDA: 


THE, GENUINE WENEELY BELLS 
mM y Wi NY. 


MERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Has just issued these New Editions of the 

MERICAN STANDARD REVISED BIBLE 

pote | BS Ee SE 














Bil 

Ne 
Bibles at Cost for Missionary & Sunday School Work 
BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK 


- THAT SONG BOOK 


of TILLMAN’S for SUNDAY -SCHOOLS you 
must see. Send 24 cents for sample copy. 


CHARLIE D. TILLMAN 
14 Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Baltimore, Md. 
The fos: perfect, highest class helis 1] 2°55 
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“What a pity, he was not insured.” 
“What will his family do?” 
the above very often, and later you see 


You hear 


the mother go out to work, and the chil- 
dren leave school with half 
an education. 


Is it right to neglect 
your most urgent duty of 
providing for the future of 


~ 
% - ee 
“ay ) 


PRUDENTIAL —--2& 
HAS THE j,* 


ss 

{ | 

STRENGTH OF |} 
GIBRALTAR 


those dependent on you? 
If you live, an Endowment 
policy will be a means of 


saving money for your own 





character will be developed. Let the | 200n luncheon. I was thoroughly tired of 
principle of death be within us, and | cheap restaurants and ordinary lunches, 
a bad character is inevitable. This | #Md So made the experiment of taking 
is the great truth of the passage from | @ package of Grape-Nuts food with me, 
Jude given for the lesson. If we have | and then slipping out at noon and get- 


the love of God in us, and live in the | ting a nickel’s worth of sweet cream to 


future as well. 


Don’t Delay! 


Fill out and mail 
the coupon to-day 






























































love of God, then the principle of life 
can develop its fruits just as life in the 
tree, if the tree is in the sunshine and 
the moist air, will produce the good fruits 
of the tree. s 


But there are many things we need to 
give heed to in the building of our char- 
acter, and we shall build them well and 
fast in proportion as we are wise or neg- 
ligent here. First of all, little things 
count. We make a great mistake if we 
think they do not. For one thing we are 
often wrong in our measurements. 


| add to it. I found that the simple dish, 
finished off with an apple, peach, orange, 
|ora bunch of grapes made a lunch fit 
| for a king, and one that agreed with me 
perfectly. 

‘*I throve so on my Grape-Nuts diet 
that I did not have to give up my work 
at all, and in the two years have had only 
four lost days charged up against me. 

** Let me add that your suggestions in 
the little book ‘‘ Road to Wellville,” are, 
in my opinion, invaluable, especially to 
women.” Name “ by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 








What we thought little turns out very 


“The Road to Wellville” in each pkg. 








the Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by 
the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pres. 


Home Office 
NEWARK, N. J. 

























With- 

out com- 
mitting 
myself to 
any action, I 
shall be glad to 
receive free par- 
ticulars and rates of 





Endowment Policies. 
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THE POLICEMAN 
¥YSPOT- 
LESS 
TOWN 





This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afur. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A housekeeper’s attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, paint, windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. These mark 

ood housekeeping. No matter how 

ne the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 

LOANED FREE | 
32-page pamphlets of new and suitable Sacred Songs | 
for Camp Meetings and grvangeseuc services. 


The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago | 


Read Prudential 














Advertisement 
and send in coupon. 
Mental Accuracy 

Greatly Improved by Leaving off Coffee 

The manager of an extensive creamery 
in Wisconsin states that while a regular 
coffee drinker, he found it injurious to 
his health and a hindrance to the per- 
formance of his business duties. 

‘*T cannot say,” he continues, ‘that I 
ever used coffee to excess, but I know 
that it did me harm, especially during | 
the past few years. 

‘*It impaired my digestion, gave mea 
distressing sense of fulness in the region 
of the stomach, causing a most painful 
and disquieting palpitation of the heart, 
and what is worse, it muddled my mental 
faculties so as to seriously injure my 
business efficiency. 

‘*T concluded, about 8 months ago, that 
something would have to be done. I 
quit the use of the old kind of coffee, 
Short off, and began to drink Postum 
Food Coffee. The cook didn’t make 
it right at first—she didn’t boil it long 
enough, and I did not find it palatable 
and quit using it and went back to the 
old kind of coffee and to the stomach 
trouble again. Then my wife took 
the matter in hand, and by following | 
the directions on the box, faithfully, | 
she had me drinking Postum for | 
several days before I knew it. When I} 
happened to remark that I was feeling | 
much Detter than I had for a lorig time, | 
she told me that I had been drinking 
Postum, and that accounted forit. Now 
we have no other kind of coffee on. our 
table. 

‘* My digestion has been perfectly re- 
stored, and with this improvement has 
come relief from the oppressive sense of 
fulness and palpitation of the heart that 
used to bother me so, and I note such a 
gain in mental strength and acuteness 
that I can attend to my office work with 
ease and pleasure need without making 
the mistakes that were so annoying to 
me while I was using the old kind of 
coffee. 

** Postum Food Coffee is the greatest 
table drink of the times, in my humble 
estimation.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There's a reason. 
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W ash Fabrics 


B i 


| SUMMER EXERCISE 
| requires frequent washing of 


| many gowns — Don't wear | 
| therm out by destructive rub 
| bing with soap and wash 


board 


Fearline’ 


| does more than soap can do 
-—WITHOUT RUBBING. | 

| That's why the most delicats 

| wash fabrics last twice as long | 


| when | 


Does the Washing 











THE MODERN WAY TO OLD MEXICO 





Operates 
Luxurious 
Pullman 
Equipment 
in 
Vestibuled 
Trains 


Mexican 





The 


Railway 


Over 
3,200 
Miles 
of 
Standard 
Gauge 
Track 


Central 








extensive journey in foreign countries. 


quaint and 
of climate, 
Valley of Mexico. 


pena. 
r 


sion tickets at reduced rates on sa 
City: 


W. D. MURDOCK 
Pass. ‘I'raffic Manager. 


A Trip Over the Mexican Central Railway affords the sights and experiences of an 
You don't have to go to India to see tropical 
jungles ; Egypt.to look at pyramids, mummies, and ancient temples ; 
snow-capped mountains; and Italy for antique art. 
The tremendous difference in altitudes affords every eae 
om the tropics on the coast to the cool and invigorating climate of the hig 
The Aztec ruins, the homes and churches of the Spanish Conquer- 
ors, and the scenes which mark the varying fortunes of the Mexican Republic, unite to 
give an historic and romantic interest to a journey in Mexico which makes it some 
thing long to be remembered and enjoyed in the recollection. 
all the year around from all U. S. points. 


Write for information and literature on Mexico to General Agents, at 25 Broad Street, New York 
Ci ‘ee Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill.; 209 Commercial Building, St. Louis, Mo.; 1432 Union 
Trust Building, Cincinnati, O.; 96 Crocker Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


W. K. MACDOUGALD 
Asst. General Passenger Agent. 


MEXICO CITY 


Switzerland for 


Mexico abounds in all that is 


Nine months excur- 


A. V. TEMPLE 
Industrial Agent. 











Colorado 








for luxury. Think it over. 


Full information upon request. 


Rock Island 
System 





Clear, dry, bracing air. 
Mountain scenery. 
Cool sunshine. 
Plenty of sport. 
A week there will restore snap and spirit. 
as for any one, Cclorado is not far away. The rates are lower this year than last, 
and you can find good board for as little as $5 a week ; from that up to $30 a week 


Fast through trains on the Rock Island equipped with standard and tourist Pull- 
mans, wide-window, electric-lighted chair cars and coaches cooled by electric fans. 
Direct line to Denver as well as to Colorado Springs and Pueblo. 


John Sebastian 


Passenger Traffic Manager 


The trip is just as possible for you 


Chicago 


(Lesson for AUGUST 13) JULY 29, 1905 


Pears 


Pears’ Soap makes 
white hands, gives clear 
skin and imparts fresh- 
ness to the complexion. 

A cake of Pears’ is a 
cake of comfort. 


Comfort by the cake or in boxes, 


WHY EXPERIMENT? 


The Favorite 





Sy WARIS vescent” 
EO es. A 
b> R \a ~~ than 60 years. 


Corrects BILIOUSNESS and DISORDERED 
STOMACHS ; Stops HEADACHES and INDIGES- 
TION ; Expels Rheumatic and Gouty poisons; in so 

satisfying a way as to make it 


THE IDEAL FAMILY REMEDY 


At Druggists, soc. and $1, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, New York. 


Sold on merit more 











THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised 
Bible 


gives the text in such clear, 
present-day English that one 
cannot fail to understand the 
original meaning exactly as it 
was intended. 

At any bookstore, or from the 
publishers. 


sont ot te Wenned bible,” ex Lis San 


- of revision, how it was made, and shows and de- 
scribes the many styles of the American Standard 
vised Bible. Send name on a postal for a copy. 


Thos. Molen, & fone; Publiaers 

















MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 


| MERCERSBURG, PA. Aims to teach boys thor- 
| ough habits of study, broad attainments, sound judg- 
ment, and Christian manliness. Terms moderate. 
Address William Mann Irvine, Ph.D., President. 

| — —_ - - 
Mystic Valley Institute, M 

| Chartered Academy. Send for 


ystic, Conn. 38th year. 
Catalog. Home, Health. 








The Story of 
the Toronto 
Convention 


We have issued a 36-page pamphlet 
giving a concise report of the Eleventh 
International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion at Toronto, Canada, June 23-27, 
1905. 


** International Doings at Toronto ”’ 
contains : 


The report of the Convention, by Charles 
Gallaudet Trumbull. 

An editorial from The Sunday School 
Times, entitled ‘“‘The Sunday- 
School's Forward Movement.”’ 

Report of the Field Workers’ Confer- 
ence, by the Rev. E. Morris Fer- 
gusson. 

Report of the Primary Workers’ Con- 
ference, by Mrs. J. W. Barnes. 














Very Low Rates 
To Monteagtie, Tenn. 


Tickets at one fare plas 25 cents for the 
round trip will be on sale July 14, 15. 17, 23, 
24, Aug. §, 6, 7, account Bible Training 
School, limit Aug. 31st. © Also July 29, 31, 
and Aug. ist, account Woman’s Congress, 
limit Aug. 16th. 

Monteagle is one_of the most delightful | 
Summer Resorts in the South, located in the | 
Cumberland Mountains, over 2000 feet above | 
the sea. 

Write for N. C. & St. L. Summer Folder. 

W. L. Danley, Gen’l Pass. Agent, 
Union Station, Nashville, Tenn. 


| third day in time for dinner. 


Three Days to California 


This is the fast time between Chicago and 
San Francisco made by The Overland Lim- 
ited. Leaves Union Passenger Station, Chi- 
cago, 6.05 P.M., arrives San Francisco the 
Route : Chi- 


| cago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Railway, Union 


Pacific, and Southern Pacific line. 
Another good train for California leaves 
10.25 


Union Passenger Station, Chicago, 


| P.M. daily, and takes a few hours longer to 


make the run. Geo. J. Lincoln, Commer- 
cial agent, 818 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Report of Temperance Work, by Zillah 
Foster Stevens. 

The complete resolutions adopted. 

Names of officers and Executive Com- 
mitteemen elected and field workers 
reappointed. 


5 cents each; 50 cents a dozen; 
$3.75 a hundred. Special prices on 
orders for large quantities. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia 














Advertisements have introduced you 
to some of the best things you have. 














Read Prudential Aaverticoment. 











